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The 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 

Postboy 



CONDUCTED BY WALTER HARD 


MUD TIME 

Yes, we have the usual seasons, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter, just like 
other folks. But there are other seasons 
too in the country. When something hap- 
pens along in late March or early April, 
it happens in “sugaring.” Or you may 
plan something during “haying” or in 
“picklin” time. Of course there are many 
others like plowing time, seeding time, 
harvest, and just about this time of year 
it used to be MUD TIME (all in caps). 
In fact, probably the greatest incentive to 
road improvement has been getting rid of 
the month or morę when any vehicle or 
even the Postboy s horse was apt to step 
into a piece of highway where the “bot- 
tom had dropped out.” Wagons used to 
get a coating of mud then, especially in 
clay country, that stayed on forever. The 
early “automobilist” never thought of 
getting his shining vehicle out from under 
its dust cover until he had word that all 
the soft spots along the main highway had 
dried out. For he had learned that there 
was no morę hopeless condition than that 
of a car submerged to the hubs in clammy 
clinging mud. 

No danger now, brother, unless it hap¬ 
pens that you’ve bought one of those hill 
farms on a very back road. Better ask at 
the corner storę before you try it out. 

A TAUNT FOR TOYNBEE 

usr in case you missed it, Time 
magazine gave Arnold Joseph Toynbee 
a salute of some three columns when they 
reviewed his latest book, A Study of 


History. It is a digest of a six volume 
affair which is exhaustive, not to say 
exhausting. Mr. Toynbee is an English- 
man and a noted historian and his Study 
of History has had an amazing sale in 
America. That’s the setup. 

On pages 146 and 147 of this latest 
volume we read, with no little irritation, 
this: “. . . for when we speak of New 
England and the part it has played in 
American history, we are really thinking 
of only three of its five little states-of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and not of New Hampshire or 
Maine.” And, obviously, not of Vermont 
at all. 

As we read on we are not so sorry we 
were left out. Maine, who once joined us 
in seceding from the Union you remem- 
ber, is mentioned a bit further along in 
this manner. “Maine, on the other hand, 
has always been unimportant and serves 
today as a kind of museum piece, a relic 
of 17th century New England, inhabited 
by woodsmen, watermen, and hunters.” 
Will woodsman John Gould and hunter 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin step to the 
microphone? 

A DUCAT FOR DW1GHT 

On the other hand, you may recall, 
Timothy Dwight, noted president of 
Yale, not only recognized Vermont, but 
in 1831 he traveled through it and wrote 
about it in his famous Travels in New 
England and New York. Of course he did, 
in a “Pope Dwight” mood, no doubt, feel 
called on to mention the generał impiety 
of the early inhabitants. However later 


he mellowed to this extent; “The State 
of Vermont from the richness of its soil; 
the variety and value of its productions; 
the hardihood, industry and enterprise of 
its inhabitants; the melioration of charac- 
ter which they have begun; and the morę 
extensive improvement, rationally prom- 
ised by the influence of the traditions of 
the New England institutions on the 
present and succeeding generations; can- 
not but be regarded as one important 
nursery of the human race, and as a 
country where a great mass of happiness 
and yirtue may be fairly expected in 
futurę ages.” Native modesty would pre- 
clude any assertions as to the truth of 
this very flattering prophesy. We simply 
add that we have long sińce come to the 
conclusion, due to the innumerable people 
who have Vermont connections, that the 
State was not only a “nursery” as the 
gentleman foretold, but that it was just 
one big incubator. 

UNDERCOYER NOTĘ 
There’s always that question which 
spring springs: Shall we take ’em off or 
wait a while longer? Some folks go by the 
calendar but that isn’t always a reliable 
guide when you’re dealing with a fickle 
thing like the weather. The Postboy s 
grandfather settled it for his family with 
this formula: Stick to Yonr Flannels ’til 
They Stick to You . 


WINNERS THIS ISSUE 
Qiiarterly Picture Story Contest 
1 st Prize : Theodore and Eliza¬ 
beth Kleffel, Ticonderoga, 

N. Y., for color sequences of 
Northern Gateway. $25.00 
2ND Prize: Jack Jennings, Bran- 
don, Vt. for illustrations to 
“Crippled Children Learn to 
Play.” $10.00 

3 rd Prize: Leon S. Gay, 
Cavendish, Vt. for “Adven- 
ture in Vermont Living.” 

Entries for Winter 1948-49 
should be submitted up to June 1, 
1948. Picture stories should be com- 
posed of a sequence of pictures 
either telling a story with captions, 
or illustrating accompanying text. 
They may be color, black and 
white, or, preferably, both. Editor 

Entered as second-class matter May 8, 1947 at’the 
post Office at Burlington, Vermont, under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 

Copyright 191,8 

by the Vermont Development Commission 
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Walter Thorpe’s dream of a summer camp for children with physical handicaps 
takes shape amongst the hills of Goshen. 


By BASIL B. WALSH 
Photography by JACK C. JENNINGS 


opring comes slowly, ofren reluc- 
^ tantly, to the Goshen highlands in 
the Green Mountains. She plays hcr 
smiles first on the valley lands, bringing 
out the tender greens and buffs of the 
fields and woods while yet the winter 
browns, even persistent snowbanks, are 
holding forth on Goshen’s elevated slopes 
and plateaus. 

So it was in April of 1927 when the 
first construction work began on the 
buildings of the Vermont Thorpe Camp 
for Crippled Children. Here, on the sum¬ 
mer place of Reverend and Mrs. Walter 
Thorpe, was taking shape their dream of 
a camp which would minister to children 
who were physically handicapped and 
whose mcans prevented them from attend- 
ing one of the many summer camps for 
normal children. Several sleeping cabins 
were going up, and frequently amid the 
sawing and hammering Mr. Thorpe 
would pause—he was as eager to pick up 
a hammer to assist with the work as hc 
was to grasp a pen to write a sermon— 
and spend long moments gazing down the 
mountain to the valley where Brandon’s 
farms and woodlands lay greening in the 


spring sunshine and where, farther to the 
west, Lakę Champlain fitfully sparkled 
against its blue backdrop of Adirondack 
Mountains. This was the view he never 
tired of looking at—the “million dollar 
view” as many have called it. 

One by one the little cabins stepped up 
the slope north of the dwelling house un- 



til there were five, each looking westward 
at the great valley below. And when real 
springtime at last had climbed the moun¬ 
tain, drawing her pastel cape over the up- 
lands, she found the cabins bright and aro- 
matic in their new wood while workmen 
were busily transforming the old carriage 
house into a dining room and kitchen. 

I he initial funds to start the work were 
furnished by Mr. Thorpe with his own 
collateral, but it was only a short time un- 
ril word got around and people began to 
show their interest and desire to help. A 
camp exclusively for crippled children 
was unique at that time. No other like it 
was known in eastern United States. Con- 
tributions quickly began coming in for ad- 
ditional cabins, for remodeling some of 
the old farm buildings, for operating ex- 
penses. A Staff of counselors was en- 
gaged, the cook and her hclpers took over 
the kitchen and dining room while every- 
one madę ready in various degrees of ex- 
citement for the opening day. 

I hey came in late June, seventeen little 
crippled girls, pioneers in an undertaking 
which was to provide at no cost to them a 
summer in the out-of-doors where like 
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other children they found pleasure in nor- 
mal play and varied camping acriviries 
which provided invaluable experience in 
characrer building. Any bandicappcd child 
was eligible within the age limits, sińce 
the camp was non-sectarian and no racial 
distinction was madę. Results of the pro¬ 
gram were highly satisfactory and in some 
instances quite astonishing. Good food 
and plenty of it plus the bracing air at that 
altitude (rarely does anyone sleep with- 
out blankets at night) promoted fast gains 
in weight, sometimes up to twelve pounds 
in four weeks. Muscular exercises were 
given by the camp nurse to certain chil¬ 
dren under the recommendation and direc- 
tion of the child’s doctor. 

Many educational activities and hob- 
bies were instituted including crafts, na¬ 
turę, dramatics, group singing. Interest in 
doing these things soon lifted most chil¬ 
dren out of a discouraged State of mind 
due to their handicaps, and they soon ac- 
quired definite increases in physical vigor 
and in command of themselyes. Creating 


an article in crafts, “to take home,” awoke 
enthusiasm and exercised muscles without 
the odium of formal manipulations. When 
the children returned to their school work 
in the autumn many enthusiastic reports 
were received telling what a noticeable 
improvement had taken place not only in 
their physical well-being but in mental 
alertness and self confidence. 

A second spring—and even greater con- 
struction activity on the hill. Seven new 
cabins took their places in appropriate lo- 
cations, one unit of five quickly becoming 
known as “Shady Lane.” The large hay 
barn with its massive hand-hewn beams, 
worm eaten and silver gray with age, was 
transformed into the William Henry 
Wright recreation lodge having a huge 
fireplace inset with many varieties of 
Vermont marble. A new infirmary build¬ 
ing was rising at the eastern end of a row 
of cabins, forming with the other struc- 
tures a rectangular green not unlike a lit- 
tle village with its public square and 
streets leading away to serve the various 
segments of the community. Ali this soon 
sprang to life when seventy handicapped 
girls arrived on the scene that second 
summer. 

And now began a procession of years in 
which new additions to the physical plant 
took place with amazing regularity. In- 
dividuals, organizations and societies 
eagerly came forward with funds. By 1930 
the Chandler Swimming Pool and Christie 
Cabin formed a new unit a short di stance 
above the camp for much needed swim¬ 
ming and hydrotherapy. In the mapie 
grove a centenarian sugar house became 
the Lodge-in-the-Woods. Through the 
extensive woodlands alluring trails were 
laid and marked at strategie points with 



bird-baths of native field stone or simple 
curiously formed rockscemented together 
in.pillars and rustic shrines. 

Up to this time only girls had enjoyed 
the benefits of the camp. Boys had not 
been forgotten, though, because Mr. 
Thorpe had plans to include them in his 
scheme of things. When in 1931 an ad- 
joining farm was put up for sale, two 
friends purchased it as a joint gift to the 
camp. Not long thereafter foundations 
were started here for eight cabins, a wash 
house, and a large recreation lodge. This 
group became in futurę years the boys’ 
division. Some boys had been taken pre- 
yiously, however, a section of the girls’ 
camp having been allotted to them. 

The great depression of the early 
thirties threw a dark shadow over the 
camp fortunes. As if that were not enough, 
a staggering blow occurred in February, 
1933, when Mr. Thorpe passed away, 
stricken with a heart attack. His death ac- 
centuated how much the camp had been 
his hobby and how closely it was identified 
with him. He was widely known. His 
winning personality had madę hosts of 
friends. Could the camp carry on during 
the particularly hard times ahead which 
would prevail for nearly a decade? 

The board of trustees—the camp had 
been incorporated under Vermont laws— 
decided to continue operation in the hope 
that former friends would stand by with 
help and encouragement. Public response 
was gratifying; every season crippled 
children were accepted. 

Gradually the situation improved, new 
friends became interested, a little expan- 
sion was madę here and there. 

An Arts and Crafts building took its 
place on the empty side of our little pub¬ 
lic square at the girls’ camp. The boys’ 
camp was completed in 1936 and was oc- 
cupied by boys that summer. Then came 
the Wheeler Office Building which in- 
cluded a laundry storage room. 


AT THE BOY'S TABLE there is evidence oj sharp appetites promoted by mountain air. 
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W AT ER GLADIATORS—abont the only tvme you can fight njoith yom eyes shut. 


In 1940 the enrollment exceeded one 
hundred difterent children though not all 
were present simultaneously. This year, 
too, the old farmhouse at the boys’ camp 
was completely remodeled and repaired. 
Soon other funds were received to build 
a new crafts building for the boys which 
was put into use the next season. Thus 
were rounded out two complete and sep- 
arate divisions, except for dining facil- 
ities, devoted to the care of crippled boys 
and girls. A total of thirty-two buildings 
on two hundred acres. Truły theThorpes’ 
dream had acquired substance and stature! 

It had brought also to morę than 1500 
boys and girls new dreams of their own, 
budding aspirations, fresh courage to win 
a place in the nonę too friendly race of life. 

“The little folks who must fight their 
way in a hard world,” commented a Rut- 
land Herald editorial, “against strong com- 
petition where sympathy is too rare, with 
the added handicap of being crippled, need 
rather morę help than they are apt to get 
from the best intentioned parents and 
teachers. . . . Such a child is underpriy- 
ileged by reason of his own infirmity. 
Sensitive, too, for the most part, especially 
when compelled to match his weakened 
members with those of strong, normal 
children. 

“The Vermont camp changes all this. 

. . . The crippled child is given a taste of 
real living, under the best conditions and 
with expert medical and nursing advice. 
Perhaps it is not so much a cure as an aid, 
but it quite plainly helps to strengthen 
these little people for their inevitable and 
perhaps bitter fight for existence, later 
on.” 

Only those who have been actively en- 
gaged in the day-to-day life of the Goshen 
camp can appreciate the improvement ex- 
hibited by the children after a few weeks. 
Change of scene, relief of monotony, sep- 
aration from their family—most homes 
tend to spoił them—finding others as 
badly off or worse than themselves, are 
all factors in promoting a change for the 
better. Many who are skeptical at first of 
their ability to negotiate the camp slopes 
or to take part in certain activities are 
soon increasingly proud of their growing 
competence. And when necessary, a coun- 
selor’s timely aid under an elbow, unob- 
trusively given, or the turning of an awk- 
ward physical effort into an amusing inci- 
dent brings out the quick side-long smile 
of apprcciation and mutual understanding. 

One impression of the camp is surę to 
be found, usually to the surprise of the 
visitor. It is a popular belief that in a 
group of youngsters where so many phys¬ 
ical handicaps are evident the atmosphere 


must be depressing, even sad. Nothing 
could be farther from actual conditions. 
One visit is enough to demonstrate that 
this is one of the happiest of children’s 
camps. Witness the crowd at mealtime 
(don’t try to entertain your guest, you 
simply won’t be heard) pealing off a suc- 
cession of cheers and songs; lullabies, 
endless rounds, plaintive cowboy ditties, 
amusing chanteys. One wonders when any 
food is eaten, yet clean it up they do and 
send back for morę. Or listen to the 
stream of witticisms tossed back and forth 
during a morning on the trail as a group 
wends its way under the huge, century-old 
maples or through the green-walled paths 
between the scented fir trees. What does 
it matter if the party is slow, if some must 
depend on both crutches and Steel braces 


Correctwe exercises are -part of the routine. 



to be there at all; whether this one may 
still be in a body cast to correct a spinał 
curvature, or whether that one up ahead 
may have been fiat in bed only a few 
months ago stricken with polio and now 
is learning to use again legs and arms 
which do not respond in the old way. 

Those afflictions have shrunk to smali 
importance. Even the leaders, skillfully 
conducting such expeditions, become 
quite unconscious of anything but happy 
childhood whetting its curiosity on the 
limitless panorama of woods and fields. 
Here occur some of those treasured expe- 
riences which will be remembered grate- 
fully throughout adult life. 

And then, one day, the State physio- 
therapist may visit the camp, perhaps 
bringing joyful news for some fortunate 
youngster. “You may leave off your brace 
from now on,” are her instructions. 
“Your leg has grown strong enough to 
walk without it.” Great is the rejoicing 
among them all, and genuine is their pleas- 
ure at the progress madę by their friend. 
This has happened morę than once al- 
though it should be remembered that such 
recovery has been a gradual process over 
a period of years. 

But those who cannot hope to throw 
(Continued on page j/) 
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T he opportumty to 
vote marks a high 
point in man’s long 
struggle to achieve 
freedom; and the citi- 
zens of Vermont, morę 
than those of many 
other States, have cause 
for contemplation as 
they cast their ballots, 
for they vote under cover of their famous 
“Freeman’s Oath.” (See center box.) 

This oath is prescribed by Section 34, 
Chapter Two of the Vermont Constitu¬ 
tion; and this section States, among other 
reąuirements for citizenship, that candi- 
dates shall be of “quiet and peaceable 
behavior”—as Vermonters still seem to 
be until aroused by attacks upon what 
they consider to be their personal or State 
independence and liberty. 

In almost identical words the Freeman’s 
Oath has appeared in the Constitution of 
Vermont ever sińce that hot July day in 
Windsor in 1777, when a severe thunder- 
storm kept a group of worried Vermont 
patriot-delegates at their task, instead of 
permitting them to rush out to their 
several homes to defend their families and 
firesides against Burgoyne’s advancing 
troops. As a result, these early Ver- 
monters in convention assembled adopted 
the first Constitution of Vermont. These 
delegates from Champlain and Connecticut 
River valley towns were the product of 
nearly one hundred and fifty years of 
American freedom and self-government. 
They knew the advantages of a funda- 
mental law through their participation in 
the government of the older settled areas 
in the colonies. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the delegates included the oath 
in the new Constitution. 

The history of the Freeman’s Oath is 
a long and interesting story which can 
only be lightly sketched here. It began in 
England, far back in the mists of feudalism 
with its lord and serf, knight and yeoman, 
master and servant relationships. By the 
seventeenth century the freeman appears, 
who had certain liberties of movement 
and action, who could move to greener 
pastures when the prospect warranted. 
When English colonists settled in Ply¬ 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay, English 
distinctions regarding a person’s position 
in society were retained. By May, 1631, 
for instance, an indmdual could be a free¬ 
man only if he were a church member. 
The idea, of course, was to restrict power 
to the elite few. The oath taken was long, 
but the pcrtinent section of it reads thus: 


FREEMANPS OATH 

by Andrew E. Nuąuist 


Moreover, I do solemnly bind myself in 
the sight of God, that when I shall be called 
on to give my voice touching any such mat- 
ter of this State, in which Freemen are to 
deal, I will give my voice and suffrage as I 
shall judge in minę own conscience may best 
conduce and tend to the public weal of the 
body, without respect of persons or favour 
of any man. So help me God in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


V E R M O N T 


Freeman’s Oath 

Y ou solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that r whenever you give your 
vote or suffrage , touching any 
matter that concems the State of 
Vermcmt , you 'will do it so as in 
your conscience you shall judge 
'will most conduce to the best good 
of the same , as established by the 
Constitution , 'without fear or favor 
of any person. 


1777-1948 


This Freeman’s Oath, in its complete 
form with sections 1 (A, B) added to the 
above, is one of the first official enact- 
ments of the colony of which we have a 
record, and is the basis for all the similar 
oaths which we will discuss. 

Freemen were few, however, and pub¬ 
lic service was a burden; many church 
members would not become freemen; so 
in 1647 a Massachusetts law ordered 
that . . no members of Churches within 
this Jurisdiction, shall be exempt from any 
publick service . . .” This law was later 
changed to make it possible for freemen 
to vote and hołd office without being 
church members. 

As a result of severe laws and stric- 
tures, illustrated by the one just men- 
tioned, the restless and less amenable 
residents of the Massachusetts towns 
streaked off through the woods into the 
land that was to become Connecticut, and 


there set up new towns. 
These rebels took with 
them copies of the first 
broadside printed in 
New England—theori- 
ginal Frecman’s Oath 
—which was printed 
on the famous Stephen 
Daye Press, now dis- 
played in the Vermont 
Historical Society Museum in Montpclicr. 
This may be adduced from the fact that 
every freeman was required to subscribe 
to what they called the Freeman’s Charge, 
which foliows the Massachusetts Oath 
very closely. This Charge of two hundred 
years ago still carries in its wording the 
stronger vigor of the mind or minds that 
worded it: 

You shall neither plot, practice, nor con- 
sent, to any evil, or hurt, against this juris¬ 
diction, or any part of it, not against the 
civil government herc established; and if you 
shall know any person or persons, which in- 
tend, plot, or conspire anything which tends 
to the hurt, or prejudice of the same, you 
shall timely discover the same to lawful 
authority here established, and you shall 
assist and be helpful in all the affairs of 
the jurisdiction, and by all means promote 
the public welfare of the same, according to 
your place, ability, and opportunity . . . 
and when you shall be duły called to give 
your vote or suffrage, in any election, or 
touching any other matter which concerns 
this commonwealth, you shall give it as 
in your conscience you shall judge may 
conduce to the best good of the same. [A 
few lines are omitted. Editor] 

The requirement for church member- 
ship, one notes in passing, had vanished; 
and there is little or no change in the oath 
or its basie concepts for the next hundred 
years or so. It did become necessary, 
however, to provide by law for a morę 
complete statement of who could take, 
and ho w they could take, the Freeman’ s 
Oath. So we find in an old Connecticut 
law book of about 1751, as enacted by 
the Connecticut General Court, the oath 
that is definitely the forerunner of the 
Vermont Freeman’s Oath. A section of 
the Connecticut oath reads as follows: 

And whensoever you shall give your Vote 
or Suffrage touching any Matter which con¬ 
cerns this Colony, being called thereunto, 
you will give it as in your Conscience you 
shall Judge may conduce to the best Good 
of the same, without Respect of Persons, or 
Favour of any Man. So help you God. 

The delegates at Windsor in 1777 evi- 
dently knew this oath and its history— 
perhaps one of them had the old law book 
sińce its owner lived in Dummerston in 

(Continued on page 48) 
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FREEDOM OE SPEECH 


Courtesy Saturday Evening Post © 


Norman Rockwell’s famous painting of an Arlington tonom meeting 









I n all my experience as a foreign cor- 
respondent which necessitated getting 
along with people of all nationalities, my 
becoming a Vermonter was, by far, my 
most difficult assignment. 

For the first seven years I was as in- 
flexible to adjustment as Charlie Mc- 
Carthy being poured through the neck of 
a bottle. 

I used to think Mr. Coolidge’s art of 
understatement was highly exaggerated. 
Don’t you believe it. He was ioo percent 
typical. Indeed, compared to the average 
Vermonter and perhaps because he got 
around morę, he might even be called 
loquacious. For these Green Mountain 
folk aren’t merely laconic—whenever 
possible they choose to be monosyllabic. 
I give you a few empirical examples. 
When I first met my father-in-law (a 
rugged Nonagenarian who went daily to 
his office) I was quite drawn to him. 
Naturally, I wished to know what im- 
pression Fd madę on him. After days of 
silence from everybody on the subject I 
finally asked my husband: “How did 
your Father like me?” 

His reply was, “He said you were all 
right.” 

To which I exploded, “All right, in¬ 
deed! Weil, wasn’t that generous of him!” 

It was then explained to me that “all 
right” was about the highest tribute in a 
Yermonter’s vocabulary. 

After our marriage I had our house 
entirely done over. My out-of-town 
friends exclaimed ecstatically over each 
room; with detailed praise for each care- 
fully contrived effect of colors and fab- 
rics. But because I admired her taste for 
beauty I was most eager for my new 
daughter-in-law’s opinion. 

Expectantly I escorted her from base- 
men to attic. Room after room was 
viewed with no comment. Finally I asked 
her, “Weil, did you like it?” She sat 
down, lit a cigarette and after cautious 
deliberation said, “It’s nice.” 

That too, in Vermont, is nothing short 
of an accolade! 

Here children are taught at parental 
knees that: 

“Praise to the face 
Is open disgrace.” 

Like mapie sugar this is strictly a na- 
tive product and governs all human rela- 
tionships. It is not only poor taste to be- 
stow a word of commendation for legiti- 
mate achievement, but any personal com¬ 
ment is the height of vulgarity. Moreover, 
this taboo works both ways. Of all the 
peoples of the world I’ve known, Yer- 
monters, alone, dislike hearing nice 
things said about them. Significantly, 
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they’ve never even heard of that child- 
hood gamę, “Trade-Last,” wherein there 
is an exchange of compliments. Indeed, 
any adjective beyond “all right” or 
“nice” is hyperbole and to be dismissed 
summarily as “gush.” 

After a year of this silent treatment I 
rated myself a complete failure and de- 
veloped an inferiority as big as a house. 
So I sought the aid of a psychiatrist. When 
I’d finished he said, “You’re dead wrong 
about this. On all sides I hear pleasant 
things about you; friends you’ve madę; 
your successful marriage.” 

“What about a woman’s need of hear- 
ing some of these nice things occasionally? 
Just a word to make her feel liked and 
wanted?” 

“Nonsense!” he replied, “Up here in 
Yermont we take such things for granted 
—haven’t paid my wife a compliment in 
20 years.” 

It was then I exploded with the com¬ 
ment which has been adopted, I under- 
stand, as part of Vermontiana, “In order 
to get a compliment out of a Yermonter 
you’d have to go around with a horse- 
whip!” 

Of course we’ve all heard of Vermont 
thrift. And, believe me, it isn’t exag- 
gerated either. It is drunk with their 
mother’s milk. Children are given checks 
on birthdays to be deposited with re- 
luctant fingers in piggy banks for “some- 
thing useful.” Anniversaries are never 
acknowledged with sentimentally chosen 
gifts of jewelry, flowers, or even a lace- 
paper valentine. Money spent for fri- 
volity or adornment is anathema to the 
małe Yermonter. 


CONVERTED 

SOUTHERNER 

GLADYS BAKER ( Mrs. Roy L. Patrick 
of Burlington ), a Southemer by birth and up- 
bringing, began a distinguished joumalistic 
career as a feature writer for the Birmingham 
(Ala.) “News.” She later became a widely 
syndicated foreign correspondent for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, and 
scored many “ scoops ,” interuiewing inacces- 
sible (and now extinct) dictators, as we U as 
other statesmen and crowned heads of Europę. 
Adjusting fro?n the exciting if strenuaus 
work of a newspaperwoman to the quiet tenor 
of Vermont family life was not easy, as she 
here sets forth. 

Illustrative of this: One newcomer 
wished to impress the town, so used her 
husband’s generous allowance to buy her- 
self a John Frederics hat. It was meltingly 
beautiful with artist’s colors and received 
envious glances from the female element. 

But when word got around, her husband 
was practically boycotted by the men of 
the community on the grounds that he 
was married to a “dam fool woman who 
paid fifty dollars for a hat!” 

Yermonters are morę tolerant to the 
breaking of the Seventh Commandment 
than they are to extravagance. One of the 
wealthiest and most socially prominent 
women in Yermont washes and irons her 
own curtains; sweats in her kitchen put- 
ting up hundreds of jars of fruits and vege- 
tables, lest an apple or snap bean be 
wasted. To her the laurel—the top 
Hooper rating! 

Recently a string shortage struck 
America. This was due, I feel surę, to the 
fact that it was all hoarded in Yermont. 

Not one inch of it, for generations, has 
been discarded. 

Womerf endowed with intellectual gifts 
or talented in the arts are mistrusted. The 
supreme virtue of womanhood is keeping 
one’s house to immaculate, gleaming per- 
fection. I have resolved that if I should 
ever discover a grain of dust in a Yer¬ 
mont woman’s house, I am going to dis- 
patch it to the Smithsonian Institute! 

In this smali State locked within its 
lakes and mountains any newcomer is not 
only called a “furriner,” but actually re- 
garded as suspect. Typical of this was a 
remark by my hairdresser who, after 
(Continued on page 
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CONFIRMED 

YANKEE 

ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH, Projes- 
sor of English at Norwich Unwersity, means 
Vermont to thousands who know him as the 
author of numerorus essays of reflective beauty, 
appearing in “Readers Di gest,” “Saturday 
Evening Post,” and the “New York Times.” 
Poet, philosopher, professor, sportsman, his- 
torian {he is Vice President and past Editor 
of the Vermont Historical Society), he has 
played an active role in the cultural and 
political life of the State. For morę years than 
he likes to rememher he has labored in behalf 
of causes from better libraries to the preser- 
vation of the Green Mountain wilderness. 

O nce, many moons ago, I found my- 
self in Nasłwille, Tennessee, a 
young Vermonter “fed up,” metaphori- 
cally and actually, with the far-famed, 
but to me at that time, infernal Southern 
fried chicken, and longing for the most 
delectable dish ever prepared by the hand 
of woman—a Vermont country chicken- 
pie that the Vermont farm-wife, and she 
alone, can mysteriously prepare. She, 
alas, was far in the North, and I was an 
exile in a Southern land. But the mountain 
gods were with me. Across the Street I 
saw a sign on a smali diner—“Vermont 
Pancakes and Syrup.” The traffic on that 
Street had to halt as I headed straight 
across. Then I paused. I had run into 
plenty of trouble with Southern cooking 
and two hot-headed Southern belles who 
could not fathom my slow Vermont ways; 
and this sign might have a catch in it. 
What sane Vermonter would ever try to 
sell Vermont pancakes and syrup in a 
Southern city? But he was there, a pleas- 
ant chap from Morrisville, Vermont, who 
was initiating southerners into the joy of 
real Vermont pancakes and real syrup. I 
stuffed myself to my ears and headed 
north with peace in my heart and my 
“tummy” back to my homeland. 

Two other incidents of years later, en- 
lightening from my point of view at least, 
come to mind. On a lecture trip to a 
Southern State, I found that pickaninnies 
had let all the air out of the tires of my 
car—so the hotel clerk told me—one 
night. Two garage men were called, and 
they went to work pumping up the tires 
in a decidedly leisurely way. Finally, I 
said: “Don’t you fellows ever hustle down 



here?” They stoppcd and stared. We 
grinned as understanding came, and I ex- 
plained, “If we didn’t hustle up in Ver- 
mont, we’d starve to death or freeze.” 
They agreed with me, but the agreement 
did not hurry the pumping process. On 
the same trip, Crossing a high mountain 
rangę, I gathered in a hitchhiker and 
asked him why they did not have guard 
rails, being somewhat appalled at the 
depths beyond the edge of the road. He 
said, “We don’t need them.” I was per- 
sistent. “But you must have some snów 
on these high roads. What do you do 
then?” “Put ashes on the road,” he said 
simply. “But if ice forms over the ashes?” 
I asked. “We go slower,” he said briefly. 
And I gave up. 

lt is obvious, therefore, on the basis of 
my experiences—and there were many 
morę that left me at sea—my sympathies 
go to my Southern friend on the left who, 
coming from a truły charming, sponta- 
neous, smiling land, has been baffled be- 
fore her conversion by the puzzling as- 
pects of Vermont ways and people. She 
is not alone by any means in her quandary. 
Over and over again, questions come to 
me from the curious near and far as they 
must come to many professional men and 
women in the State; and the questions 
take this generał form: “How do you ex- 
plain the characteristics of Vermonters?” 

The question is, clearly enough, impos- 
sible to answer in a simple way because 
there are so many types of Vermonters, 
these days. Once at a banquet in Benning- 
ton I did try the simple method. I ex- 
plained that in the early days Vermont 
was a wilderness, that when pioneers 


came from the older, long-settled settle- 
ments into the wild country, the brave 
and courageous ventured into the far 
north, into what is now Montpelier, 
Burlington, St. Albans, and that the cow- 
ards stayed behind in Bennington. That 
explanation did not make a hit, and for a 
year I drove around the town rather than 
through it. Of course, my explanation 
was not intended to be serious. 

No exegesis of the “what and why” of 
the Vermonter would satisfy everybody; 
and any careful analysis would run into 
many pages; but a few passing observa- 
tions may elear the way a bit. The true 
Vermonter does use understatement, and 
his speech is laconic. It is not because he 
is weary of the clamorous, raucous, 
wrangling world about him or the nosy 
and noisy prophets from outside his 
serene State who would have him mend 
his manners and his ways. His reticence, 
his laconisms, are not shallow by any 
means. There is morę to him actually, as 
there was to his fathers, than appears on 
the surface. The plain fact happens to be 
that the hills do lay a silence on the lips 
of hill people or their descendants in all 
lands and in all ages. The silence is the 
shield and buckler of an active mind. 

Calvin Coolidge, in my opinion—I 
would not thrust it upon others—is a 
good example of the characteristics at 
which I have hinted. His “poker” face, 
laconic speech, concealed not only a keen 
mind, but a sense of humor that many of 
his critics lacked—a fact that madę them 
an easy mark for Coolidge on morę than 
one occasion. A Southern newspaper once 
referred to him as a “damned little runt 
of a Yankee”—a tropical estimate that 
amused Calvin hugely. A northern news¬ 
paper reporter of the same ilk once told 
scornfully of Coolidge’s visit to the famed 
DuPont gardens—how he passed silently 
by the magnificent orchids, the amazing 
Southern flowers, how he paused at last 
before a tree of tropical fruit and spoke 
one word: “Bananas.” I have good reason 
to believe that another aneedote is true. 
A Boston bank, thinking the Coolidge 
name would add prestige, sent a represen- 
tative to see Coolidge in Washington and 
collect a deposit. The President suggested 
that he be madę an honorary depositor. 
The Boston lad did not see the point or 
the smile behind it; so Coolidge advanced 
a sum. Sometime later, he and a friend 
were wal king down the Boston Street on 
which the bank was located. Suddenly a 
tremendous noise sounded in the bank. 
The startled friend asked: “What in heli 
is that noise?” Coolidge’s expression did 

(Continued on page 48) 
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YERMONT SUGAR BUSH 


PAUL SAMPLE spent his childhood 
years in almost every part of the United 
States, but married a Vermont girl and 
settled down at Norwich, while serving 
as Artist-in-Residence at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege across the river. He is a prolidc award 
winner with canvasses in the Metropolitan, 
Boston, Spring field, Brooklyn and Chicago 
Museums. 

li Sketches for this picture ,” he says, 
“were madę in the njicinity oj ?ny home 
at Norwich, Vermonl. It pictures a typical 
sugaring scene, and brings together 
elements jrom various places and experi- 
ences in connection with sugaring. These 
were recorded in the form oj studies and 
sketches, and the finished painting is thus 
a summing up or composite oj these." 


One of the principal natural resources 
of Vermont is her forest cover. Among 
these woods, hard and soft, nonę is morę 
beautiful and at the same time useful than 
the sugar mapie. Milked of its sap as the 
winter snows melt away, it turns first 
light, then deep green, casting a shcltering 
late afternoon shadow on the warm earth. 
As summer wcars into fali, its leaves burst 
into a riot of reds and oranges that splash 
the landscape with high color. 

For all the romance of the sugar bush, 
the industry dependent upon it constitutes 
less than thrce per cent of the total value 


of the state’s agricultural produce. Yet 
this three per cent amounts to as much as 
two million dollars, and up to ten million 
pounds of sugar. 

The nearly five million trees tapped an- 
nually constitute only one half the avail- 
able sugar bush, though probably the morę 
accessible half. However, the mapie tree 
also provides hardwood for the State’s 
woodworking industry. This, as well as 
the tendency of some short sighted owners 
to cut their maples for firewood when the 
price of syrup drops, is beginning the 
depletion of a basie natural resource. 


















Rutland Herald 


E very year tens of thousands of tiny 
mapie sugar soldiers go out from 
their native Vermont to toothsomely in- 
filtrate the world. Like the historical 
Minutę Men, these three inch candy toys 
are born of the very essence of their 
granite-hilled, richly wooded State, and 
form a good will army that carries with 
it an old and famous tradition. 

Long before discovery by Europeans, 
American Indians drew off the sap of the 
sugar maples each spring by means of 
reeds inserted through a tomahawk slit in 
the tree trunk, from which the sap drained 
away into a bark trough. After boiling 
this down with hot Stones dropped into 
the liquid, it is related in the diary of a 
white captive in 1775, the Indians stored 
the precious fluid in elm bark troughs 
often holding one hundred gallons. 

The colonists later imitated them. They 
learned to watch for the breaking of ice 
in the streams, the rotting and sinking of 
deep snów, and the increasingly warm 
days interspersed with freezing nights, 
that meant the sap should be flowing in- 
side the thick rough bark. 

Today, when similar signs appear, the 
flash of countless pails hanging along 
rural highways to catch the steady golden 
drip of sap, or a view of a hillside sugar 
grove with aerial piping to storage vats 
below, is remarked by the traveler. 


In each smali town butcher, baker, and 
candle-stick maker has his own bucketed 
tree in front of his shop, to supply the big 
evaporating kettle on his wife’s stove. 

Marks in mapie trees perhaps two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years old show the evolu- 
tion of tapping from the gashes of Indian 
axes, through large augur-bored holes, to 
the smali bit incision which penetrates 
into the sapwood about an inch and a half. 
The higher the wound in the tree, the 
deeper the snów must have been that 
winter. 

In company with Mr. Thomas Blow, 
county farm agent, we sought out a digni- 
fied white-haired lady, Mrs. Moore, on 
the Dole homestead near St. Johnsbury to 
evoke these earlier times for us. 

Rocking sedately in the kitchen of her 
birthplace seventy-three years before, 
Mrs. Moore spoke with authority. On a 
tray beside her were several homemade 
sugar cake hearts such as she exhibited in 
a New York City show of Vermont 
products. 

“I used to get forty cents for one of my 
sugar hearts, but sińce the war folks have 
been so crazy for sweets they give me 
eighty,” she explained. 

Her calm blue eyes matched the ging- 
ham apron she had half draped to one side 
out of deference to visitors. From within 
the fragrant coziness of the old farm 


kitchen we could catch a glimpse of the 
dark red sugar house across the road, once 
reproduced by the New England Greet- 
ing Card press. 

Her great-grandfather, she told us, 
was buried high on the hill behind the 
house, near where the first settler built 
in 1765. It was said that these pioneers 
used the sugar-impregnated branches of 
the trees as forage for their cattle during 
the long winters, and on a virgin farm of 
two hundred acres it was not unusual to 
find over six thousand sugar bushes. 

After gashing the trees, Indian fashion, 
and inserting a tapping iron with a spout 
end, the colonists placcd two foot troughs 
of hollowed-out basswood logs below to 
catch the sap. Pails swung from a shoulder 
yoke were used to gather the mapie water 
each morning and it was poured into a 
potash kettle over a fire built out in the 
open. Birch bark and green logs supplied 
the fuel, while wind and possibly rain or 
snów minglcd with the cinders, steam and 
smoke over the boiling vat. When the 
mixture had “syruped down” to a density 
of about ten pounds to the galion, it was 
taken into the house for the women to 
render into tub sugar. 

Sugaring-off parties that attracted the 
entire countryside were held at the hcight 
of each season. Along with piekłeś and 
doughnuts the hardy Yankees scooped 
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into a snów bank on which hot mapie 
syrup had been poured to form a waxy 
delight. Sometimes these festivities would 
be followed by an evening of fiddling and 
dancing. 

By Mrs. Moore’s time, oxen sleds 
bearing tanks collected the mapie sap 
and transported it to the sugar houses, 
where evaporators had succeeded morę 
primitive equipment. And mapie sugar, 
expensive in contrast to the Cuban cane 
product, soon became a luxury. 

And now smoke and steam rising from 
the sugar house below told us it was time 
to thank our hostess for her memories and 
to bid her good-by. 

As we hurried across the soft snów a 
little girl carrying a pail appeared*up the 
road. She had dome to buy some of the 
season’s first syrup. At the smoke-stack 
end of the building a large lean-to was 
piled high with wood. In the grove be- 
yond, a long sled pulled by a team of 
whites moved amongst the trees. 

A floating layer of steam enveloped us 
inside the sugar house. It took a minutę 
or two before we could distinguish much 
morę than the brilliant glow of coals 
through the crack of the furnace door and 
the legs of two attendants, their upper 
bodies almost lost in the mist. 

While one man moved intently over the 
long grey evaporator, settling the brim- 
ming foam with a few drops of milk and 
skimming off impurities, or testing with a 
thermometer, a helper fed armfulls of 
evergreen slabs, the sapwood of spruce 
and fir, into its blazing depths. From the 
thick vapor escaping through the roof 
ventilator it was easy to believe that for 
every galion of pure mapie syrup thirty 
four galfons of water must first be evap- 
orated off. 

Selecting a dipping from the center of 
the evaporating pans, the worker strained 
the syrup through a heavy white felt cone 
fastened with clothes pins to the sides of 
a wooden pail, placed in turn on top of a 
large milkcan. This was the product 
which, finally emptied into fifty galion 
drums, once sold to processors for around 
two dollars and a half a galion—tradi- 
tional source of “tax money” for the New 
Englanders, coming as it does when their 
annual taxes fali due. 

After the young neighbor had filled her 
pail we were offered a taste and proffered 

Winter provides the opportunity for wood 
cutting and the accumulation of a goodly 
supply of hardwood logs for the sugar 
house. By March steam begins to float 
from hundreds of them throughout the 
Green Mountains , boiling down the sap 
into syrup for industrial and table use , 
but also for that favored Vermont insti- 
tution, the sugar party. 


a copper dipper in acceptance. On Mr. 
Blow’s advice we quickly poured our 
share onto snowballs gathered up outside 
the sugar house door. Soaked into the 
clean snów, Vcrmont’s “liquid sunshine” 
madę a rare sweet treat. Like children 
with lemon sticks we sucked until only an 
icy bali remained. 

But we still hadn’t seen the home of the 
sugar soldiers, and the county agent drove 
slowly back toward St. Johnsbury, 
claimed to be the world’s mapie Capital. 

The hurricane of 1938, he told us as we 
passed other steaming shacks, felled thou- 
sands of the state’s sugar trees. For three 
years afterward government workers 
operated portable sawmills to eliminate 
the fire hazard of the dead timber. Mapie 
wood was fabricated into everything from 
beautifully designed souvenir buttons to 
sturdy furniture. 

The Vermontese feel it is their lime- 
stone rock, from which the roots of the 
tree draw nourishment, that accounts for 
the particularly fine color and flavor of 
the State’s syrup. Trees forty years old, 
or about eight inches in diameter, are 
considered ready for tapping. The sap 
from a single tree will often fili a bucket 
in a day and makes about two pounds of 
sugar a year. When cut, an old tree may 
show a dark, two foot wide deposit of 
nitre at its heart. This is a byproduct of 
the sap and necessitates the use of the 
thick felt filters in refining. 

In autumn sugar trees become unusually 
beautiful, casting golden archways over- 
head. Mr. Blow had documented the 
changing seasons in a series of wonderful 
colored slides. Although Ontario born it 


Below , packing the soldiers 























A very large proportion of the symp produced within the State and tobacco sweetening. But enoughgoes into candy to reach the sweet tooth 
miported from other areas goes for industńal purposes—principally of the nation. Above , “ soldiers '’ are madę ready at Mapie Grove Co. 


was plain to see that he had fallen in love 
with his adopted State. 

“The farmers up here are real New 
Englanders—proud and independent peo- 
ple as you’d find anywhere. You’ve al- 
ways got to let them make their own de- 
cisions.” 

He parked near the entrance of the 
big mapie syrup plant. Home of the tiny 
soldiers, it was in strong contrast to the 
sugar house back on the Dole homestead. 
But in spite of its prophylactic appearance 
the air was still redundant with the 
unique scent of mapie. 

We wanted to see first things first, and 
these, we found, lay underground. An 
elevator dropped us into a storage room 
which ran parallel to the Passumpsic River, 
flowing alongside the factory. 

Here, like vintage winę, were stacked 
thousands of drums of the finest syrup, 
awaiting processing throughout the year. 
A few feet beyond the east wali of the 
storeroom the cool river bed acted as a 
refrigerant, so that the seasonal variation 
in temperaturę never exceeded fourteen 
degrees. 

Back on the ground floor again we were 


attracted by the tali vacuum tanks, glass- 
lined for sterility, in which the syrup is 
first blended. From these came rows of 
five galion cans of flavoring syrup, tast- 
ing like molasses, that is sold for com- 
mercial use. 

In large metal tubs cooled syrup was 
being beaten to mapie cream, so succulent 
on mid-winter pancakes. When the beater 
knives stopped the design was similar to 
a huge yellow relief map. To obtain sugar 
the same technique would be used, only 
the syrup would be beaten while hot to 
assist crystallization. 

Darker sugar is cut into pieces resem- 
bling old-fashioned soap, or formed into 
sixty pound blocks to be sold for tobacco 
curing. This last, incidentally, is the back- 
bone of the sugar mapie business. 

But where were the candy soldiers? 

A stairway led to the kitchens. Com- 
plicated machinery was releasing globs of 
mapie onto fiat rubber forms. We inves- 
tigated and discovered our smali soldiers 
being born, face downward, in big sheets 
of a hundred or morę. Carried by con- 
veyor belt the sheets must cool on a rack 
for half a hour. 


Ahead, however, we found endless regi- 
ments being turned out like cubes from a 
rubber ice tray into wire baskets. There 
they stood, we learned, until four o’clock 
each afternoon when they were im- 
mersed basket and all in an all-night 
bath of high grade syrup. This finał 
glaze assured their keeping indefinitely. 

Baskets of other candies were stacked 
on the racks, too. The popular mapie leaf. 
Tiny jugs. Fruit in Della Robbia design. 
And Easter chicks and bunnies. In a side 
room we watched them being deftly 
packed into boxes. 

“When did you introduce the soldier 
boys into your assortment?” we asked 
our factory guide. 

“At the beginning of World War II. It 
was the idea of Mr. Whaley, the head 
boss, and they’ve certainly gone over 
big. At first they retailed at two for a 
quarter but lately we’ve had to raise it to 
fifteen cents apiece . . . syrup’s been kind 
of scarce.” 

Toy hats firmly aligned and muskets 
at arms, Vermont’s sugar mapie troops 
awaited their orders. End 
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Graftsbury 



Common 


A feeling of peace and quiet envelopes the 
town of Craftsbury, and particularly Crafts- 
bury Common, during most of the year. In- 
deed, it is probably this fact, plus its rural 
beauty, which has attracted such a large num- 
ber of summer residents. 

The “Common” as the old original settle- 
ment is known, crowns the summit of a high 
plateau. From it a vast sweep of view stretches 
out before the yisitor. For this reason many of 
the houses which conventionally face the road, 
open themselves out to the rear, and the view. 

Here too are the beautiful gardens which 
make Craftsbury a late spring and summer 
mecca for tourists. Privately planted and cared 
for, they are opened to the public at an annual 
Garden Festival, which takes place usually in 
July of each year. 

The spirit of the past presides over the 
Common, preserved in an air of self-sustaining 
serenity as well as in the simple lines and care- 
ful balance of its colonial architecture. Every 
newcomer takes great care to remodel the old 
houses with painstaking attention to balance 
and proportion. 

Typical of the unspoiled New England town 
is the Common itself, trimly encircled by a 
raił fence. Here stands the Church, the band 
stand, the granite memoriał. Across the road, 
and facing it, are the town library and the 
Academy, where Samuel Reed Hall once taught. 


Craftsbury Common is, and aways has been 
the intellectual and social center for the town, 
and indeed for the surrounding countryside. 
Yet over in East Craftsbury there also stands 
the John Woodruff Simpson Memoriał Li¬ 
brary, endowed with a surprisingly complete 
and well chosen collection. It signifies, as does 
the prosperous farm of Representative Mary 
Jean Simpson, the important role of the Simp¬ 
son family in the life of the town. 

While retaining its cultural leadership, the 
Common lost its commercial leadership to 
Craftsbury village, at the bottom of the hill to 
the southward. Lacking the architectural dis- 
tinction of its neighbor, the village nonę the 
less stands as a typical rural trading center, and 
as the political and industrial heart of the town. 

Craftsbury was, in earlier times, the prin- 
cipal center, political and trading, for northem 
Vermont, and for a time shared the county seat 
with Brownington. She fumished two gov- 
emors, Samuel C. Crafts (son of the founder) 
and Horace Graham (1917-19) to the State. 
But with the coming of the railroad, and the 
growth of industry in Newport and Hardwick, 
Craftsbury, like many another hill town, found 
herself somewhat apart from the new economic 
life. But she remains a center of prosperous 
farms and attractive summer homes, with an 
appeal that has been lost by the morę modern 
and bustling commercial centers. 
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Courtesy Craftsbury Town Library 


Kodachrome by Earle Newton 


Colonel Ebenezer Crafts, Founder of Craftsbury, with his 
son Samuel C. Crafts, later Goyernor of Yermont (1828-31). 


In the town library at Craftsbury Common 
hang two ńne and characteristic early por- 
traits, one of the iowris founder and his son, 
the other of his wife and two daughters. The 
career of this man , Colonel Ebenezer Crafts, is 
largely representathe of the mann er in which 
Yermont towns were organized and settled. 

Even the furious land grant activity of 
New Hampshires Govemor Benning Went- 
worth in the years before 1765 had not laid 
out the entire territory which declared its 
independence as “ Yermont ” in 1777. Finan- 
cially embarrassed, the new State began, late 
in 1779, the issuance of six-mile square grants 
of land in those areas—particularly the north 
parts—which had not been set off by Went- 
worth. 

A number of petitions had accumulated by 
this time. Among those approved in 1780 was 
cme f ram Sturbridge, Mass. on behalf of one 
Ebenezer Crafts and fifty-nine others for 
same land along the famaus Hazen Road“in 


order for settling a new plantation to be 
erected into a township." The town of 
u Minden' was chartered the following year. 

But the end of the Revolution brought 
hardship and strife all over the new republic. 
Disagreements in Massachusetts burst into 
the flame of Shays Rebellion, and Ebenezer 
Crafts, a weteran of Revolutionary sernice, 
rode with General Lincoln to suppress it. A 
new wewe of emigration fram Southern New 
England began, and Crafts joined it. 

During the late war General Jacob Bayley 
and Colonel Moses Hazen had cut a road 
northwestward frorn Newbury through the 
wildemess toward Canada. Bayley insist- 
entlypressed upon hisfriend and Cammander- 
in-chief, George Washington, the need of an 
expeditian frorn this northem frontier into 
British Canada, and the Hazen Road was to 
carry it. But Washington was unable to spare 
troops; construction stopped at Hazen s Notch 
in Montgomery, and the road fell into disuse 


beyond Peacham , which had been settled 
during the war. 

It was this road that Ebenezer Crafts re- 
opened in 1788 for eighteen miles frorn Ca bot 
to his new lands. He eleared ten or twelve 
acres, built a saw mili and laid out a grist 
mili—both essential to the pioneer farm. Two 
families moved in the next Spring , but Crafts 
did not actually settle with his family and 
several others until February, 1791. He was 
clearly to be the leader and patriarch of the 
new town—the furthest outpost of settlement 
in the north—and the name was changed in 
17po to Craftsbury in his honor. 

But of the sixty who, in 1780 , set them- 
sehes up as proprietors of a new town on the 
northem frontier of New England, only eight 
ever came to Craftsbury, and five of these 
were the Crafts family. This was not unusual, 
for even at this late datę land was thought to 
be as much an opportuniiy for speculation as 
for settlement. 













CRAFTSBURY COMMON (above), surrounded by its raił CRAFTSBURY VILLAGE (below), lies in the valley to the 
fence, includes the Congregational Cliurch and town bandstand. south, and is the industrial and commercial heart of the township. 
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The green of late spring spreads peacefully over Craftsbury Common’s tree-lined streets. 





(Above) Skilful landscaping to the contours of land distinguishes 
Mrs. Adam Ross’s gardens. The house is composed of two put 
together. 


(Below) The John Woodruff Simpson Memoriał Library in 
East Craftsbury occupies a vine covered building that was once 
a country storę. 


4- CRAFTSBURY GARDENS 

The white mantle of winter dissolves to a brilliant pattern of 
colors in Craftsbury Common’s annual garden show. Center 
left is the pleasantly scattered garden of Mrs. J. Harry Coving- 
ton, with its background of New England dormers and stone 
walls. Center right are the morę formal beds of the Edward 
Rosses, with their masses of variegated color. Lower left, a 
pleasant corner adjoining the two Ross houses is a mecca on a 
hot day. Outstanding roses (lower center) were at the Edward 
Rosses. Delphiniums and other towering spikes drew much 
attention. 
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YOLUME I. 


BURLINGTON. (YERMONT,) FREDAY'MORNING, JUNE 15, 1827. 


PKOSPKCTUS 

•» i w*r«LT .mririii TO ■■ reaueuco i 
•(.'•UNGTO*, *». **» *l*TITUO TUK 

stybukotojt rnrr picess. 

BY LUWXK FOOTE. 

I N eorotnoncuifj thc publication of i ncw 
papcr ia this ncinity, Uic Edjlor has no 
• polony lo offer bat Łhe dcmands of tlie pub- 
lick. Thesc harc beeD too oftcn and loo loud 
ly oxpressed (o be misundcrstood, and it u 
only in obediencc to thełn that hc incu/s tlić 
high responsibilrty of asMimmg tbc dircclion 
of • publick Journal. bifluencrd by a com- 
mon conviction of thc wantsof this aoction 
of thc 8tate in thia reepcct. his Icading objcci 
in conducUng “ Tue Fuks," will of coursc 
lic lo supply thosewanis ; to diffuse useful 
information, sound morał and political princi- 
plcs ; to chcrish purc, social, and bent-iolcnl 
rmtimcnts. an ardcnt lovc of rationa] liber- 
ty, and an rxaltcd national fcrling ; in sliort, 
by rcflecting upon thc publick rmnd thc 
liglits of discovcry and invrtition, of litera¬ 
turo. science, bisiory, nnd philosophy, to 
eontribute to thc adv«nccmrnl of thc grrat 
cause of social improumenl. 

Fnjoymg as we do thc possession of civil 
and rcligious libcrty, and iliiining to excr- 
cisc thc high prcrop.mves of freemen. cvcry 
indmdual niust take a decp interest in the 
administration of our State and Fcderal Go- 
nernments : and.of course, in tlie cve 
rying topicKa of discussion gron wg out of 
ojrcitil and polibcal rclations,our rightsand 
dutic* as citizens. Appointmcnts lo office, 
thc conduct of pliblick agcnls, atneudments 
of our State and Fcderal Constitutionc. inea- 
eures of public policy, whether relating to 
Agriculture, Manufacturcs, Commerce, in- 
ternal improvcments, forcign intercourse, 
peace or war, must occupy the attention of 
our ejlizens so long as our frcc institutiona 
cwst. To these subjccta “ The Press” 
will ^c deroted so far a? thoir discussion may 
bc usrful, bul pot to the ezclusion of such 
a firiety of origiiial articlca on other subjccts 
U' its fiicnds ipay contribute, or of selecłions 
from the papes of biography, travcls, Works 
of tastc, and pcriddiral reviews, as will ren- 
der its cblumi.s cni linlng and instructitc 
to cicry tlass of rt^ders. 

1 he |>ohtic.il charactcr of “ Tm Pres*" 
/will be such as the present intercstingaitua- 
tion of our country aeems \o dcmand, that 
i’, s'rictly republican, and in iu support of 
men and mcasures it will bc governed only 
by a desire to advance thepubhok interests. 
C.'onvioccd that the uniform, consistent and 
dignifled courae of pohey pursued by the 
present administration of the General Go- 
Tcrnrnent, as lo our foieign relationa, mter- 
nol iraprovements, Agricullure, Manufact- 
occb pnd Commerce is most conduci»e to 
•nr esfity snd prosperity, the Eduor wiM 
yield rt his cordial suppori so long aa it con- 
linuet to prorooU those mloroau. 

TERM8. 

The Furlington Fret Prett will be prmt- 
ed on a L-.rgo super royal sheei, ef s qaality 
enual, if not superior, tó an? papcr ia tbc 
State, and will bc furiushod to subeenbers 
in this Tillage, or those tvboreceive llieir pa- 
pers by mail, at $2,00 per annum payable in 
adipnce, 2,26 al the eńd of six raonihs. aud 
after that period 25 cents will be added for 
«ach qnartcr'a dełay of p^yment. To com- 
pinies of twclre or morę, who roceiłe their 
papers at the office and pay in advance $1,60 
per annum, and if not within that period 
the term* will be the 6amc as to Village sub- 
•cribcrs. 

(fcT*N o papcr* will be discontinued, ex- 
eept at the discrctiou of thc Editor, until alt 
arrearages aro pani. 

OCrAdBtrtiteiru ntt will be inaerted on lib- 
crttl terma, and the Editor will hołd himaclf 
rraporuible for all miatakca of hia, in adrer- 
Jiaing. 

.•.Genflemen holding subneriptions arc 
desired, so soon as any number of subscrib- 
ers are obtamed, to iiiform the Editor of 
their names and residt-nce, that tlie papcr, 
may bc forwarded lo them without deLay. 
Btnn.lNc.TON. May 24, 1827. 


•zcrtions by the frowns and sneers of thc o»er-1 fcct and decply m>olvethc 


bearing and deapitcful ; and many a fair blos- 
<om, tlie nativc production of genius, has 
becn lcft to pmc and sufTcr, at łhe hands of 
the orerbearing and contcmpluous, wilhout d 
friend to assist or encouragc it, w hen aid 
most rcqiurod. All this was fcll by He 
Clay ; but willi a resolution that knew no 
bounds. and not to bc intimidated, he went 
on, smiled at thc futile machinations of his 
cncmies ; and happily has lived to realize thc 
honours of his-country, and to see his early 
opposers proslratcd ua the duat, or buried in 
obimon. 

The Secrctary of Stale haa risen to his 
present clcvatcd situation, by the force of his 
own encrglcs, and the rcality of his ments. 
Hc had scarccly merged from the office of 
łhe cclebratcd Georgc Wythe, when ho mi- 
grated to Kentucky, and tho’ a lonely slron- 
gcr. soucht for fortunę in a resion. compara- 
tivc 


power nnd pros- 


From tlie Literary Cadel and R. 1. Stateaman. 

The Seerctdry of State .—The political war, 
engendered by the last session of Congress. 
hasał last scttlcrl down into a State of pro- 
found peace; and the Secrctary of State, at 
whom all the furics of the assailants wcrc 
oimed, has survived the shock and lives to 
■mile at the malice and thc ire of his enemies. ^ ar ‘ 
From the moment that Mr. Clay, in the cxer- hur 
«isc of his constitutional privileges, ventured 
togive his votc to Mr. John Q. Adams, the 
whole phalanx of malcontents has been busily 
emjiloyed to consummate his political dcsiruc- 
lion, and to convince the world that he has 
t been guilty ofacts and departures from duty. i U( ^ 
amounting almost to mis-jirison of treason ; ^ or 
hut in this they have been defcated, and thc ^ 
Hecrclary ‘stands alone—modern degenerj- 
cy has not reached him and he presents to 
the worfd the eingular spec lacie of a i 
who could ncithcr bc betrayedof his enemies 
or poisoncd by their malice. Mr. Clay was 
born at an ercntful period ; it was at that mo- 
ment when thcgallantfathersof American li- 
berty werc struggling to tlirow offtlie yoke of sha 
oppression—he was lilerally bom amid the 
whirlwind, and cradlcd by the storm. 

From his ancestors he inlieritcd no proud 
yitrimonial estate r indigehce, ignorance,and 
nTancy wasali that he inherited from his fa 
*"' r -—though he entered the public scenos 
bfe unaidcd, and without thc smiles of guii 
wts to cheer him. nndismaycd by thc diffi. I .et 
'■"'‘os that presented themsehcs to iinpede the 
he moved on towards thegoal 
w ^ he has fsirly and"honourably MUined. 

irenius; to be dampencd in ».,m 
1 •►■yuddur, and to be repulaed in iu first t tatę 


perity of oacb, that he who. iu regard to thera 
is nol for, is sgainst his country. Jo my poor 
judgment, this colonial (|uestinn is peculmr- 
ly and almdst purt-ly of that charactcr. The 
opponents of thc Administration talk of thc 
Weet India Irade ordy —and talk of it as 
though this trade was the only malter in dif- 
fcrencc between us and England. This may 
cvincc their adrokness in political legerde- 
main ; but it is at least questionable, wheth¬ 
er it will exalt them in the estimation of an 
intelligent people. While bad men arc not 
to be kept in office, faithful and honest offi- 
cers should bc protectcd in thc eiccution of 
their trust. If, in tiiis represcnlativc go- 
vernment, we shall evcr comc, as thc old 
Grecian repnblics did, to dismiss and dis- 
grace our best and ablcst public servanu«, 
upon the.rocre aęcusation of interested men, 
without trial or rxamination, deoend uDon it 


NUMBER 1. 


mg from that city to Kingston, in Jama.ca. | was eicry probal..l,tv that had not the cne- 

should havc (ho nohl to ( h-ar mil from lim «... .1 .i ' . _ > ■ i 


should havc thc righl to elear out from that 
port lor Lnerpool or Nantz, or whercv<- 
else she chosc to go. Thirdly, That ou 
producc should be received m the colonies 
upon thc eame terma as the lilce produce of 
any other place—that is, that the wheal or 
flour of Now-York should pay no morę in 
tbe island of Jamaica, than should be charg- 
ed there upon the wheat or flour of Canada 
or Nova Scotia. 

To the first of ihese England haa assent- 
cd ; but in the sumrner of 1823, and short- 
ly affer Congress had passed the act of the 
Ist of Marcli of that year. she imposcd on 
our resscls a countereailing tonnage duty, 
thua equali:ing this nlicn duty between the 
portsof thc United States and her colonial 
ports ; and this countervailing alien duty up¬ 
on our vcssels ia atill of force in the Dritiah 
coloniea. It woidd seein lo bc obvious. there- 


my s flect ri Urid, Uh rt would hav C Uea de- 
cisivc woik. 

It urny duty here to say a few word* of 
C aptain l rank H asiinps, a man |n rs*- 

vcrmg exertions for the Greeks merił »hat 

they ha»e obtauied, the lo»e of the nation._ 

Ile isanKnglishgentleman offamily and for¬ 
tunę. and formerly comroander tn tbe liritisb 
n*vy. I pon the first breaking out of lh» 
Greek retolution, he hosicned here, and ex-, 
erted himself for Iwo years to serve the cause; 
but at last, ffndinghiinselfoflcss utility thaa 
his activc spint madę him wish to be, he fonn- 
cd the plan of bringmg out bne or morę armed 
steam vcssel>, and repaired to England for 
that pnrpose ; and it was prmcipally at his 
suggestion. that it was dtfermined to sppro- 
priate part ofthc loan in ftiing out an expedi- 
tion of steam rcssels. Hasungs being ap- 
nouited to rnrnm»nk nnc of il.^m K. 


Lcft: thc first issuc 
of thc 'wcckly. Notc 
prospcctus for thc ncw 
papcr. 

Center: Vermoni > s 

first daily, 184.8. 

Bottorm: Evcn bcforc 
thc daily, there wcrc 
“cxtras 
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TERMS: 

T» *ill*fr wWrihrrr. ..lit. 

T» ihuw »lio rwriir U Uy Mlii, Iu 
Or prr tnnun.. 




r»Ł'» AX 1 ilirrr * im mi, h * of.l n- taił ■ 
Yrr*. n.Jiljr .„1 ■ iiic k -uul 1. imr- 

AwrnJ ilw muniilaiii ’ kn-*M iIh- g.ili ! 
l»>k upwirO. nuw-ird—n*vrr k-ir 1 

Why -houl.l >■ limu l.i.ni > ll.-ayrn arnki 
*1 IMUł|[h •luf," “••- 1 —— • 

I h*l MU •lun. 
tWrrurly «>r 

IV- Oli 1 >01100,1111 it— rork)' Mrr | 

(.'limb hol,lir orr III- lormu - an 

II l«,l« aluitr .hoirrbly cr--|H. 

11- wina w ho Jarra ihr l-ru a in. 

B" 11 1 * hi a lirru' tui ihy im-1,1 

‘ ' Ilu-, kun walla ul Nig 


H-w duwna 


10 d.iy 


-r Jruailt to m 


when the ring was alout to bc placcd nn the" 
tinger et the l>r,ile. If the gini e tlianceil to he 
'00 tij{hl in tlie le»*t, llicro stood thc hlu-hing 
brnie a-intul. tng^mg away at thc refmetory ar- 
hcle, nul linding it aa hard to puli oi|* a- thc 
bęota nf Peter Faber were difTicult t» puli on. 

1 lierc atom! ilic lii-hfiil briilc, treinbhng in 
-weet, iinidcnly conlmion—there atooJ thc pa¬ 
tiem clcrgynun. and lldt iinpatk-nt brulegroom— 
aml tliorc >t,nd thc ini-clm-rous youiij--tcra of 
tbc rirty. eMliJliging -Ir glanrc-. and -wclhng M 
Willi h.il|.-H|,|,rc-aed l.ingkn r. Nuw-auUy-, thc o 
cmin,nj gip-r of a Griilc-1,*< nn -i:rli vin',.ur.i-»- r 
•ncn'. The licrt-lingcr i-, acciunigly, rnr.i» d d 
a» tiglitly as bcf.ire : Imt un ll„- api- aramc nf I, 
the nngic cirrlc irliirli ia Itpiici-fnrth to UmnJ 
tlie niaiitcPade-tinr, ilmi ii drnp« tlie prerionsly- 
ojicned a.-aih, aml,** Willi thia ring I thee we,I,* 
i- lu-ard on the in-tanr. A gre.il iiiiprwcmcnt 
tlm in tlie wed<ling-|nilet. 

Nnw thia Is-t glnre bringt Si* tn tlie /..*/ plorc 
of Tlieo-Jnre Alonao Grinu-e. Tliendurc Aionzo 
was a walking a luntiscnient, (il.icurded frnm 
lirad to Inot willi Ilic lalcit t.t-l.nIli- bcard 
was of the newest cni, lii- mmi-lNclic tli,* *1111? 

—hia glorcs. he iindcil Imuaelt 011 their beiin» 
fjiilllc-! 

A secn t, ilear reader—Theodorc Aionzo wus 
a fortuuc-limilcr. 


1 Who ran it be that scnJ< tliCK 1 U-Auliful tnaking • fonnal proffer uf my hcart anJ Land; 1 

Ilon er-. Killy ? ’ aaiJ alie, liciiJing ovcr a.nnc nf to-dsy I receircd Ilu* notę in rcply. 

tlić lotehc-t Ireaanrea of Flora; *oh, if I only Walton tnok the notc wlncli Grnne-garcliim, 

knew—if-* and rcad : ' I shall hc at ho.ne tiiis eicmne at , 

li It ahonld chance to hc Goidon Graliaiu,' ciglit uclock.' *Jlriof enmigli.' aald lic, altcr 
*aid Mi-r l.iu-ilig. Midi a -ly look (nriiing thc papcr to -cc if nntlnng morę was 

l-unly hln-hcd, tur mul u»ay her head, and wntlcii 011 it; ‘and nil on tlie atri-ngtll of /*,«. 

1 ' ‘ *'. ith ller hiiJ< aml lluwcra. that yon think the lady intcnj> 


tirwt Taaael aadar t.iraryaar. 


While lima o... .gol. Mr ... and Mr. Wa'- 

tun ►(•ni np III- ,r 11 mię* l*v rhc aerr.mt. Mi>« 
iSunlon r, r. iu -1 llu.iii Cnrdully, and after a few 
of the u-.i.l iintliing- wl.. :. arc gii.crjlle dis- 
rus-ed dnrn.g ą niomii.g-c ill. ThcuJorc Aionzo 
tiul lim attentKsi of Waltuii !o a Mi|ierh 
jnul, wliii li hioumed mi a vasc of rnhy-sol- 
ored llolicininn pl-i—, nn a -nuli inarhle tubie. 

' 1 un are f..nj of llowcr*, I belicrc. Mul 
Stantnii, nnd linie -nnc rare onc»,' aaiJ Wallnn, 
wini wi-lird to -peed tlie iiooing of Ina friend, 
‘ tlmt tnllc ;* • they are trulpr ea- 


• Certmnly ! Misa SiniiIuii i- 
•at is all. I tay, Walim 
“ ' it hcart nevi 




a hut-housc ? f 


Daue-r snd ilealll. lliry rr aurr miły. 

Tu r.-said rnuk* tli- hullrl smrda 

Winie on ilu ir Irrrssis, wlio in.-r r)iiuil, 
(II,-sin-, guarJian of clnvalne d-, .l». 

Hi.elu louragr likc a cuai ol mail. 

Tr, — nn ' il Fortune play ihrr I.iIm- 
Tn-ilay, lo-morrow -h-'ll I- iru- . 

Wh.uii now ali- nnks -h* nnw r xali«, 
Takiue old ailw and cranim^ n, » . 

Tb- « nJuin n| ilw pr-srnl h.«ur 

Mskrs lip lor lollira paal and fenir— 

To wtaknr— aimiglh Hiec.cd-, and powrr 
From Irailiy -pru.^-—prras on ' ( >rraa on. 


(Fonii i Iw l* iii, iii Ma^azmc lor April 

( 2 M) c £ o 5 1 01 o u c. 


ist < . C.tlirOLLL. 

ering lor the Irmd. down to 
O-, wl.ich, IKI-m-li telle us. 
oftlie fumily of Sir Tlmmis 
ne ngsin dnw n lo tlie ‘Alea- 
storenl Slew.irt. -.uncll.iuj 
iglit hc relatedof Ihein all. 
priuiro-i 


V|ui 


i.ikes 


Fr.un tlie fir-t rnc 
the Il-nry VIII. glm 
• rein tlie pos«e«.um 
Denni*, and Irom tli, 
andre glorcs in the 
CUriuns, 11,1 dtniU, ni 

Tlwre is ihe dęli 
colorcd glaro nf the 

nppeaniirc with tlie fiut bmterfly of tlie 
nnd ia tlie g-neral accompaniinent to tlie inrni-- 
Lirlie, ortu tlie l-eginnin^t of such a bearj na 
Sir Roger dc Cmrerly lo>ikt-J u|s>n as tlie lypc 
nf wi»d<>m. Tlien there is thc sober-culmcd 
glove of the staid tnidJle-aged gmlleman. oftcn 
-cen grasping tlie g>>IJ head ol a Mont emir, 
-oinetliiug lr«s. |icrli.ips, in its dimcn-ion tlun 
the faiiimia walking-stiekof Mr. Unrclirll, wliich 
airinl-d aucli auin-cineiit lo the f,imilv of gorsi 
Dr. 1'rimro-e. There ia tlie grarc hi.irk -ilk- 
glore of tlie d,vino: and the d.nnly wbito kid of 
tlie hrlle. lurder, J 11 it!i the d.iintier don 11 uf the 
crjrnet. 

There i« the slmrt. woolen »lnve of the r- 
uwr, md ilic long, einliroidercd glore of ilic hall- 
r«*nn. Deur Damę Fa-liion. we rrare thy par¬ 
don. We werc Ihinkiug of long ago, winni ilic 
amallesl r-,rnon of tlie mo-e-licaiililnlly-riiniiiled 
»on waa di-played in public ; we Inni forgotten 
the demi-nudity of thy present votarifs. 

It may argne want of taate, bul wcconfesr to 
a diahke ol tlie hlue glore worn by many lad,es 
Th* eolor is loo dccided. We haie seen a pretty 
rrl walking in [Iroadway. dreased in most l*-- 
eoming bonnet, and ta-leful cloak ol bloe mr- 
noo ; but the wholc cflccl*(to our eyc al lea-l) 
waa tpoilcd by her weirmg glovea to nialch. 
<>*ly lliink, what a aweel contrmat a delicale 
fawo, a pale hnlT or a while glore. would hare 
formed wdh the Mazarine blue manile ! 
p There ia yet auollier—llie prrtticst—the lini- 
Teal—(ihougn not like Wordwortli’e, eontained 
’ln a nm-ahell)—the glore of glorea 
dmu-glore ! 

' "* • it muet fil tlie hend- 

—not a wrmkle—ao fine and soft in testure that 
tb* lodenlationa of tlioae pearly digiul append- 


Kmily Sianton was ona of tho-,* rognirh. mis- 
rhieroiia iiniM, rilio are cnntinually llitling 
ateuii, briinful ol mcrri(u,*o<; Sea-ajg, at limes 
alniiiat annoying, hut with whom yon caniioi 
g *1 aogrj. for tlie hfe of yon. Vmi In-gin a lec- 
turc 01. ihe proprielic* of cumlnet, mlr.incc qniłc 
grarely, and, as lnu lliink, 111O-I roni inciiigly— 
you look up to sec ihe efToel pr,slucrd by your 
ailmonitioli- —Einily’* -parki,ng htack eye mc: t- 
ynure—ihere is no re-i-ting llie inirtliful cu.nla- 
gion, and yonr grare leclure ends at la«t in a 
luunliing clmrns. Kmity had a miiek poreoptnui 
of the ridirulnus, u Incli, if it h id not U>en undor 
•en-e, and kindiic** 
mded her wi li enc- 
iii.es ; hut -he ncier indulg. il in a display «f 
w it that eoulj wounJ llie foelings ol her Iriomls, 
and wa- only tempteJ nreriniicb when »hc met 
mili a Tlieo<lorc Ałun/.,. 

• Tliere*s a rery pn i'r girl.’ sald *nicnd„re to 
a companion, as ho leulh-d his gla«s at o lady. 
who lud |ii*i t.iken l,er -rat nl t e opera; *1 
wondrr if -he is inarriul.’' *i*liiaa nas »lw,va 
tlie fir-t rjucstinn a-kr,l lir nur liern when a lady 
a'tr.ictrd his atteiitmn ; tlie scrninl inrariahlr 
w.i-. •• Is -he ricli.’ “ Tlie-e iwo pomls aetlled. 
TlieiHlnre Aionzo rilhrr went in p ir-nit nr tnrn- 
ed auay willi inditrercure. (),. lliis niglil he 
was rai-ed to ilic-cienili hcavcn by reeeiiing 

• iii-faclory an-wer- lo Lidii ipie-lii.ns. niiiI l,y 
an inlrodiirlioii In llie lady. Knnly knew lus 
eliaraeter, and in -pile uf llie iiniimnis Innks nf 
llie genllenian wint nrcompunird Iwr, fell iutu a 
little, grac ciul llirtatioll willi Ihe danily. 

Net er was mail on l-tter lorn.s will. I.in.-.df 

Ilian was Tl.lorę Aionzo. when he -mpped ni 

al Fhircm i-'- on Ilic way to Iii* hslgi ngs, If 
Fowler bad kud lii* lingers tluit mght im lim nr- 
gnu nl -cli i-te»*m.be u,mtd a—ureilly harc found ' 
it gm-.iing l,,‘ii, ulli hi- lunch. 

• llenren-! Imw furtnnalf llnt vm knew tl.e 

lady. W.illni..’ -aid Ihe ..I Tl-s.lnre.- u.l- 

dre-*ing lin* yonng man u le, lent iiilrndnee,| Inni 
to Miss Stanion. • Si\li Ile.ii-aml, I lliink y-,u 
-aid—piły it i-ia*t a liundri-d : —hnneii-r, >i.\ly 
is nut had. I jay, Wultun. Iiere'a Iu tlie 

•linl are 1011 md |nolia-li in \nnr rntielu- 
aions V -ai.l Wallnn. • wliy. lai.ata. >..u l.ne pi-t 
coinnwnccd -tormingllic nutwork-, and already 
y,,ii count ou a aurreuder.' 

•There i* an nl,| sayiug wlncli I In-cp eon- 
-lanlli- in mv mind. inr d, .,r fell,nr. il i- lh,*: 

• ..i l.cari nerer wmi l-,r lady * I - ,r. W„l- 

• (on. if y,m could acenmnd.ile me willi a sinall 

hun f,,r a werk >>r Iw,,, until I gel llie monrv 
win, li I tulił you I -lin. 1I1I receiie fmin llie sale 
nf my land in Te\ i-. niallers miglit go 011 moro 

-ni.-,tliły. Ob, while I ... .1 ii—w lwi i* 

llie mnie of that pluń l-iking g,rl uli*, -al 1--- 
a-i.le Mi-S St-nlnu ! I psuł -o bille atlentioii . 
when you intrnduceil me, that I did not hear 


u rear them i 
ic gooJ fairy 1 
are they ml he.mtiful ? anJ so frsgrant, too; 
tli,*v liii the room willi tlu ir od-ir.’ 

Kmily cmglit her cou-iu's gazę fi\cd opon 
her; -he thonght ol Gordon Grjham. aud agam 
llie hh--l ne ioilrJ tu her chcck. ‘J'hc liapor 

Tl.. Alntizu was aurę that butli the htusli 

and thc cniolion wliiali had prodiiccd it, were 
raiKid by him-elf. Misa Jślanlen rrad his 
tlnmg'it. and the apir.t of miscliief Mirred within 
her. She »j«,ke tn Wallnn in mono-yllahlca, 
learing Inni lo he cntcrlaincd by Mi-s Laii-iug, 
while -he ileroted her-eli 1.1 her admirer. Arnu- 
-od by his r.mity, ahe adruilly lurncd llie run- 
rer-uhon on dre-s, and no cuinghuicnt was too 
hrnad for rur liero. 

• I agrre with you, Mi<a Slant.-n. a gentleman 
iImmiI.I always 1.. ikc a fa-liion.ihle ap|nrarancc ’ 

•Thcrcis one tliing in whirli I partie utarły 
comm-ud your la«te, Mr. tirimcs.' 

' Wlut i- tlmt ! jiray tell me. I shall he hut 
Ino li.ippy it iii aiiitluug my laste corre-ponda 
w ith V,nir.«.’ 

‘ Oh. you ffslterer! I hare li.ilfa mind nol to 
tell ynu. Mu-t I ?—yes—well, tlien it is in thc 
clhuee uf v<>ur glore-.* 

• Wliy i inn.-i mi n my weakne-ton that point. 
I ai:i iiiileeJ panu: 10 a hau:! .unc glore.' Herc 
Theodorc Monzogrcw n :iti:.ieo*al and w lii«per- 
e I. * Oli, tli ,1 1 werc a glero upon that liand 1'— 
ViXulinii! at that rery mmneiit a iisit,,r waa 
iinnuimeeil. aud tior.hm Graham, en!,|, calm, rc- 
vcre. hoiicd to Mii- .Stanion, and t-H/k a sC*t ncai 
her c-m-iii. 

•Hang llat f.llow !’ -aid Theodora Ah 
when lic was mice mnrc iu thc zlrert ; * anothri 
ti.ill hmirand I -lumld have prnpn 

• And >n. Mi-* l.m-uig,' -....I Mr. Graham 
eontinuiiig a r.uirer-.itioii whieli li.nl been mlcr 
rupted by llie deparlnre of llie grntlemcn, * y 
apprnre ef ihe romance whieli m nie Janc Kyrt 
-cek mit a lilnid, maiincd man, and umte lic 
fale with lii- ?' 

• I d-i; J me iva« a trnp-lwsrtej wmimn. 8h 
h ol dmie nglil 111 t. ir.ng lu-i»clf awny fruiu Mi 
U u-hr-ler. 11 hen hc na- 111 łhe fuli pridp of hi 

' iii inlr rig„r, Bcr.-mse lln-ie Wniild hare Ihy 
gnili had -be renf iineJ ; hut 11l.cn lic was ulllii 
łoi—nir-ring—,./.nie, lla 1. J.mc ili.l rigl.t in dc 
“•ling her-ell (o liim, and hecoming Ina minii 
lering angi l * • 

• Would -he not haie maJe a l^ltcr rlmire ii 
iińtrying Ihe elegant Run- .* Ili- cye> wei 
|KTfc« l—hc had II.>1 lust a liand—there was 1 
-car nn lus |,roa —he u a* a man tu he proud . 
—ivl.y dni -lic nut lakę him F 

• Ib-rati-C lic was little nmre to ber than 
-jicaking autuinaton—that i-, il Janc F.rrccoul, 
regard any one in -m li a l.ght. Iu -hort ah 
•lid U J |n»e him, and łber/n/Tme Fairf.* Kuci 
c-ter: thcrcs a imman » naiotl, Mr. Graham. 

A woni berę al-mi Goni,>11 Gralnm He ha 
Lee ii, lwy. he was in lure willi Ihmly Si*ut„u. 


This woik 1 - ahout ihe only one in connectioa 
with the IhknIuii and Northwestern system ea 
whieli there are no particular appearance* of 
ł:i-|H.n»i«n. thc objęci b-mg to eonncct, aa aoo® 
us (••-nhle. by a tunuel ol iwo and a half m.laa, 
»'*-.■ i thc G.hhI- De|>4 at letge-lnll with the Nortb 
... „ 1 , . I 1,0 k - at «'•« w u!cr*a edge. w liera tha bulk of all 

y. Malto,., did ni I tell you , „, e forflł!n •)„ | sp inf .eou(r««. Wheneompletad. 
r . ,r , I 1 , ll * slup*’ carguN* will be tsken diract to Edg«- 

At hepraciw- niumc.it tl.e liupalicnt lurer ||( H ;„ l0ul llK} „ ^ ol 

r*ng the beli at Mise Jbąnlnn - The door wa* ^ T | 1C ,.., irłc n. callrd tU Y.ctun. Tunnel, 

K-s 1 sissft-a»—•>“■ 

near lite accoinpli-hment of Ina wi-he». Ile I . .. ’ 
lianded ihe negru hia clozk and hal. intbcUlier , lłt | | M |f thruugh* 
ul wliich were depo 'ited » wlufe kid plu\e<, t* „ 

£.' l '2o‘ , ^'t "ZaHr-fiZZ ' rUc, ahake the hol'.“ 

Almiro bow.d-.di*ncedl.nd . H.k UeM ! f^ , Vire",h. ,, |e‘ral w'/era ,b r ° m 7 ’ “ 

Knnly glanccl .Uda bezd and .mded a mi, ^ 1 ^^ 


l.wliu harc łetw,« 1 |,000)and 2,000 reen 
ork, Imc already carried tlia driR.way- 


ehieious amilc—fur a moment her roty li| • 
were parled as if lo gue lent lo l,er impri-oneJ 
inirtli. Theodure Aionzo drupi>eil nn one knee 
afler the most apprnied melo-dr.imatic fa-liion. 

'Ali,' aaid Mi-a Klan ton, 'huw delighlfnl il is 
iu (lila mcrccmiiy worIJ tu nieci with such di-iu- 
terc-tcd aflection ! Until I rercieed jnur liiler, 
I was in dnuM whether you louglit my courin'a 
liand or nune.’ 

1 Mia* 1-analng'a hand ' Hoiv could yon for a 
moment aupposc that I cared fur ber ?' 

' Men, now-a-daya, ara •ucla foriunednintera, 
and Cousin Kit(y'a aixtv thnusand is to atlrac- 
tire, or at least would hare been to any other 
man than you, that it ia no wonder I waa in 


t mi of from ninety to one hundrad fe*t. Thia 
In mci iiiidcriinnc* in i'a coorse threa or foar 
plai C‘ of Wor-hip, ehlircJies, Q'iakera' marting 
Icu c«. anJ Uapli-t Chapcla, which will ba ooly 
a x v feet uhoie the roli of the lucomotire. Om 
( Iwlf ol llie lumicl ia good to work througb cow- 
autiiig nf rock and aandstone; but, ae It ap- 
| i r.wchc- the dneka, llie eoil ia of a IreacberoM 
kmd, and rubhiah. The railway compaty 
tu pay compcuaation to tl,e ownera of t 

house and huildmg tbe tunnel |-1~ aod 

l»'nrrpnjl pager. 


MID( KitCansos —In tha corraaponcWiło* of Om 

•Thcn your fortun*, ar* cqoal.’ ' Baltimore Patrlot w* find tb* followlng para- 

'Fe(iial! I do not understaud yon. Mi-aLan- The leltar i. dated Wa.lnngtoo, Jone- 

‘ heircaa to aixly thonaand dollara, and ary 29,18(8; 


o w os beside, one of the loreheal rcaideuce* 
the bank* of tlie lludeon ; while poor Eraily 
Mlanton is a dependant on her nucie, with no- 
thing but the face, you, my dcar sir, think pretty, 
for her fortunę.' 

Tlieodura Alonzn atood ereet. ' There ap- 
i- ara to be eome sligl.r miatake. Misa Stuntun ; 
I lisie alway- thonght your cous.na very charin- 
ing girl. She rcmaiiis with you diiriug the 
Winter, I think.' 

Herc thc conicrsation langnizlinl. and Tl.eo- 


The Senate ye-terday rejected tha faraona 
'• Kit Caraon,*.’ who accompanled Fremoot la 
bit eX|<Jiii,'n» aa a heuteiiant uf dragoona, on 
t',e gruund that it wat oieralaughing thran 
f ur gsllant young West Poinlers who bad di 
tinguiihed them-eliee in Mexico Mr R-m. 
louk the proeeeding in high dudgeon, beeaua* 
he leli a pcrsonal micrcat in Caraona auccei 
trt 11,1 man knew hetter Ihen Mr Ben ton lh 
a inoro dsn-reruiu and unju.t practic* co* 
not lar infruduecd in'o the aerric* than thia 




lighpa- *1 


...iglyu, 


and -cc 


u calhsl her * 


u Mi* 


—the wed- 


te-al 

_on* of I_,_ , - * 

olgmrly called naila, can be e**n througb 
ooth aurfaca. By-óze-by. thia paafionjor 


tbe imomb 

a neatly-fittmg »1o>* uscd lo bc 


1 great borę 


• ller nunc is lauaing. alie 1 
Stanion.' 

• A ponr rclztion, no donht, inu might -er that 
in lier ,|uiet. Iiiuid mauiirr. Doe- -ne lirę willi 
her eojHin ?’ 

• She ataya willi lier wlien -Im vi-it« Ihe city. 
.Mit* l*n-ing’a fslher ia a Unni-r I liehere, In- 
mg aomewherc away back of Newhurgli.' 

'lic may fann in tha monn for w list I care 
I »ay. you'll not fiirget that Irillc. Wallnn; Fil 
pay ynu willi uilcnwl wlien I gd my monry 
from Texa» ' 

Mi*a Stanion IV,!• feedmg ber net h,rd*. and 
letling in tlie aunhght upon lier hyacmlh-, fur 
be it known, althougb Knnly was aomclimea 
playful a- tli* frohek-une Faek, lier lasie, wcrc 
-•utle aa tbc dam'y Arnl'* 


„ r,,hlne-s 

twecn llicm Mnre.-ier.Gialwm had lalely 1 

willi 111 .iccidenl wlnrbaadly ih-figiiredl.. 

hsndsnnie cnimleiwnce; bencc Ina waruitli 
Ihe -uhji-,1 „f J,ne Ky re. 

'1% cmnince Inm that In- c,,IJnc-s u 1* * ni 
li r ul imhlli renc- tu her. Miss Suiilun la -tow ts 
her atlentiuna on ThcsJure Aionzo. t; r 
anJ Knnly wcrc at crus* pnrpo-c}, and n 
diJ Cuu-in Killy seek In (et tin i.i righl 

• IIy Jovc' I im in Inek " r.irl iimed Tlien 
dnre Aionzo, m-hing into lus friend'* room a 
Ilw A-tor. ‘ Si\ly Ihbiisaud—piły il was nut . 
Iiiindrcd! I *ay, Wallun, we—Mr- Griuie-an 
my-elf—w ill traicl It -u gentrel tu »*y ym 
h:ivc been abruad, and afler a sessoii or tivo i, 
1’sris, you arc a betler |U,l»c or Ihe lashioo- - 
l»n't U curiuus Mir* SUirtiui -hould hav 0 take 
•uch a fancy, In my uloics t I II bring a gou 
at>N k of the • AIcsamTrcs’willi me ; fur betwec 
you and I. |**c hut one new pair lcft, and the- 
I nnisl keep lor my wcdding.' 

-... ,„ r y fitjimu,, /• 

1. i C .Icrd^y I w lute lo het 


■JeKr 


Jree Press (Ertro. 

IctUMToa.Tueaday, 1 o’clock, p ni , March W. 1W8 

Further News from 
Europę. 

Arrival of the Caledonia. 
Overthrow of the dinasty of 
Louis Philippe fully eon-1 & 
firmed. 

The French King, Royal Family 
and Ministers fled to England! 

A Republican Provisional 
Goyernment Established 
in France! 

and recognised by Foreign 
Representativcs in Paris. 

Jlll Europc in a Fer¬ 
ment. 

Hetternich Resigned! 

The fires of Republicanism 
spreafiing, and Monarchies 
trembling to their fali! 

“ Fiat juslitia ; rual Cotlum 

Troy, March 28, 10 1-4 o*clock, A. M 
New York, •* 9 1-9 o'clock. A. M 

The Slaamer Caledonia, armed at Boeton 
laatolgbt. Tba Rcyolutioo baa apraad throogb- 
oat France. All the departmeota hare eogaged 
ia it. The Republic i* coofiraaed and haa been 
racogiueed by tha repeaaaotabrM of tba U. 8. 

Eag. Balgiam, aad Swiuarluad. 


Louii Philippe and the Qoeen hare arrired __ 
Brighton. England. after great dilEculliea, har- 
ing windered about araong Farm houaee, icc. 
They left France in an open boal' The Royal 
Family and Ministera, are alao in England. 

The Chamber ol Peera haa been cvertnmed 
and litlea of nobility abolnhed. The Naiional 
Aaaembly ia to meet on Uie 30th of Apnl, to 
form a morę definite Gorernraent. The r 
bers to be chosen by unireraal luffrage. 
Frenchmcn of 21 yeara of tge to haie the nght 
and all of 25 yeara to be ehgible to the 
| Aaaembly The Aaaembly lo consist of 900 
J member*. 

There haa been aoroe trouble with the work- 
men of Pana, and financial affair* are in a very 
' bad rondli,on TW funda hare fallen enor- 

1 mously The Cerom ment ba* eztended tbe 
time of payzaent of 

A Sleamer ha* baee piaeed at the diapnaal of 
the Prince de /amOle aod the Duc d Aomale. 
lo go wherarer "they pleaae TK* Twil/mn 
A«ce 6*m lumed in/o * Hotjnfl for Worłmen 

In Bararia, the peoplt hare ariaen. and de- 
mandcd a Conatitution from the King. at ihe 
point of the Oayonet. 

MtTTCIMCN Haa|aiłlr.atD I Tkr /'rusiui* 

| Krupie arr reody/or a rnotujwn ; en J alt Ger¬ 
many 11 breaking tnie moll .' 

lo Spein tbe Orlean* party bare been nrer- 
thrown. Adncea menlioo 00 oatbraaka. m eon- 
aequenca of the Franch Rerolalion, ihe newa 
of wh.ch bad jual reached ihere 

In England thera had been aome dialurbancea 
Riota at Lz>ndon, Edioburgb, Glasgow, and 
Manchester. No braach of Prace in Iraland. 

MzaitTS —The generał tendeocy of breid- 
etuffe te upwarde in coneesjodbee of Ihe dietor- 
bancee. The demaod for coaoa bad ceaaed— 
Since tbe departare of tbe laat Ełteame*, tha 
market baa enneed a eomewbal improred tooe 
oon**q»*ot apoo aa iocroMed decaarwt. aod lim- 


































A modem Hoe Press timis out a two section paper impossible 100 years ago. 
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As Vermont's First Daily Celebrates One-Hundred Years oj Publication, 
its Manager is elected President oj the Nations Top Newspaper Group. 

By LORRAINE SPAULDING 


W hen the electric telegraph was 
“taken in and done for” as far 
north as Burlington, back in February 
1848, this town of approximately 7,000 
souls was put in direct communication 
with the large sea-board cities. 

Hitherto, news traveled by letter or 
by word of mouth. Now that an endless 
stream of national and international news 
chattered over the wires, Editor DeWitt 
Clinton Ciarkę of the Burlington Free 
Press seized the opportunity to print a 
daily newspaper, after 21 years of weekly 
publication. 

At the end of 12 months, however, 
Ciarkę declared that the daily had “pretty 
near madę an end to us.” Paper, ink, fuel, 
lights, press work and telegraph fees 
took most of the subscription money. 

Founded as a weekly publication by 
two Burlington lawyers in 1827, the 
paper strongly opposed the policies of the 
existing paper, The Sentinel, which sheet 
did not accurately mirror the opinions 
and beliefs of the citizens of Burlington, 
in the lawyers’ way of thinking. 

“The leading object in conducting the 
Free Press wrote Editor Luman Foote in 
Yolume 1, Number 1, “will be to supply 


the wants of the people, to diffuse useful 
information and sound morał and political 
principles.” 

The Burlington Free Press threw itself 
whole-heartedly into the campaign to 
re-elect John Q. Adams to the presidency. 
Mr. Adams lost. This was not the only 
time which the Free Press was to back a 
loser, as the policy of the paper has been 
steadfastly Republican throughout its 1 21 
years of existence. 

Editor Foote and Seneca Austin, his 
partner in law who put up the Capital 
with which to start, published the first 
issue June 15, 1827. The paper wasn’t 
much to look at judging from today’s 
standards. There were four smali pages, 
containing mostly literary materiał. Little 
space was devoted to advertisements, and 
local news was very meager, but it was a 
brave beginning. 

As an editor, Foote was quick to argu¬ 
ment and positive almost to intolerance, 
but he was honest and true to his con- 
victions, and quite fearless in expressing 
them. Journalism lost a good fighter 
when Foote resigned his editorship in 
1833 to join the ministry. 

Foote was succeeded by Henry B. 


Stacy, a young man who had worked on 
the paper almost sińce its inception. 
Stacy was an ardent and vocal Whig. A 
strong, ready writer, Stacy was also an 
eloquent speaker and an active legislator. 
Under the paper’s title, Stacy carried the 
inspiring sentiment, “Not the glory of 
Caesar, but the welfare of Romę.” 

Always interested in agriculture, Stacy 
sold the paper in 1846 and retired to his 
mulberry orchards north of Burlington to 
engage in the culture of silk worms, then 
a popular and apparently coming business. 

The new editor, DeWitt Clinton 
Ciarkę, had been holding the editorial 
reins for two years when the telegraph 
came to Burlington in 1848. Ciarkę was 
a colorful character, but no morę so 
than his predecessors. A brilliant, spark- 
ling writer, it was his delight to maintain 
many spirited controversies in his paper. 
Few men had a wider acquaintance, both 
among Vermonters and with public men 
of the country. 

“The Free Press will sustain Whig 
principles and Whig men,” declared 
Ciarkę, “and it will aim to do so in good 
temper, in a sincere conviction that 
Whig measures are best adapted to pro- 
mote the generał welfare of the country.” 

Ciarkę was not a man to do things in a 
smali way. When he was forced to give 
up the paper because of unfortunate in- 
vestments, he went out to Texas to build 
a railroad. The road presumably com- 
pleted, Ciarkę was back in four years to 
start another newspaper, the Burlington 
Times , which was to merge with the 
(i Continued on page 52) 

David W. Howe, Manager of the Free Press 
Association was recently elected President of 
the American News pa per Publishers Associ¬ 
ation. ( Affil. Photo-Conway) 
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1609 Up the blue waters of “Lac Iriquois” came Samuel de 
Champlain with his dusky allies, and, at a meeting place of the 
waters, fought his historie battle with the Iroquois. And to these 
waters he gave his own name 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

1731 —To hołd their great lakę the French ascended far up 
its shores, and at a strategie narrows built a stockade fort 
FORT ST. FREDERIC 

l 7 SS —To protect St. Frederic, and to strengthen their hołd, 
Montcalm ordered the building of a new and greater fort 
FORT CARILLON 

l 759 —After the fatal blundering of Abercrombie, Jeffery, Lord 
Amherst, soldier of the King, forced Montcalm’s withdrawal. 
Rebuilding the bumt fort, he named it 

TICONDEROGA 

l 775 Striking the first blow of the American Revolution, the 
Green Mountain Boys wrested the great fort from the sleeping 
British, “in the name of the Gieat Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress,” or so claimed their leader 

ETHAN ALLEN 

I 9 ° 9 —In the presence of U. S. President Taft, N. Y. S. Gov- 
_____ emorCharlesEvansHughes,Vermont’sGovemorG.H.Prouty, 
eounno an d the French and British Ambassadors, there was opened to 
” ~ the public the restored 

FORT TICONDEROGA MUSEUM 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BY T. H. & E. KLEFFEL 
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FORT TICONDEROGA’S massive battlcmcnts dominate the 
narrows of watcr wherc Lakę George empties into Lakę Cham- 
plain, controling the “Northern Gateway.” (Kleffel) 


THOMAS JEFFERY’S MAP of 1758 depicts the disastrous 
British assault by General Abercrombie on “Fort Carillon” in that 
year. Jeflfery Amherst took it in 1759, renamed it Ticonderoga. 
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PLAQUE on walls of restored fort relates chequered twenty year career of Ticonderoga under French, British and American flags. (Klep!) 


BUSSI S of the Vcrmont Transit Co. educational tours program STUDENTS rush the gates to take the restored Fort. Such v 

draw up to the fort. It is the most popular spot on their Schedule. to the scenes of history bring new life to the pages of the past 
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By 1820 the Fort had fallcn into ruins, and was subjcct 
ro constant raids by settlcrs for building materiał. But 
in that year the grounds were purchased by William 


Ferris Pcll from Columbia and Union Colleges. Ile 
stopped the depredations, fenced in the redoubts and 
madę some repairs. ( Courtesy Fort Ticanderoga) 


Restoration 
oj Ticonderoga 


A modern air view 
(left) shows an al- 
most complete resto¬ 
ration, accomplished 
through the efforts 
of Stephen H. P. 
Pell, great grandson 
of William Pell. The 
walls arc again de- 
fended with contem- 
porary cannon, im- 
ported by Pell from 
all over the world, 
and obtained with 
the help of states- 
men, universities and 
antiquarians. George 
Washington ordered 
the originals removed 
to Boston after its 
capture by Ethan 
Allen in 1775. 
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Courtesy Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


KFY • 1. Place (I.Amhcs uarade srjujnd > 2. bastions 3. UfJjHunes 4. Drawhridses 5. Mam Gale 6. Etlian Allen Wicket Gate 7 Con.ntersrarns * Watch-Tower 0 Onter nefensc. 10 F.than Allen K Green Mt Bovs leąyin". Haiul s Cove 
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| THE PAVILION was the 
I claborate home built byWil- 
liam Ferris Pcll in 1826 on 
| the shores of Lakę Cham- 
plain, in the very shadow of 
the ruins of old Fort 1 icon- 
deroga. Thirteen years later 
i when his son Archibald was 
] killed in the explosion of a 
rusty cannon, he lost interest 
] in the restoration and the 
] Pavilion was leased as a 
] hotel. It became a popular 
J stop on the fashionable 
“Northern Tour.” It is today 
again the home of the Pelis. 







1 


THE GARDEN OF THE 
KING (Jardin du Roi) was 
laid out by French officers in 
1756, even as the fort was 
under construction. Main- 
taincd by William Pell, 
ncglected when the Pavilion 
served as a hotel, it now 
blooms again as of old, to the 
delight of thousands of pres- 
cnt-day yisitors. 



(Kleffi 
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MONT CALM turned back the British in 1758, lost 
the Fort to Jeffery Amherst after burning it in 1759. 
He died in the defense of Quebec the same year. 


MICHEL CHARTIER, afterwards the Marquis de 
Lotbinierc, in 1755 began a new fort below Crown Point, 
on orders from the Governor-General of French Canada. 


MEN OF T1CONDEROGA 


ETHAN ALLEN in 1775 surprised the British and took the 
fort, he said, “in the name of the Great Jehovah and the Conti¬ 
nental Congress.” 
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STEPHEN 1 I. P. PELL, grcar grandson 
of William Perris Pcll, has been the 
moving spirit behind this grcat project. 
Ownership of the land (and of the ruins) 
had been divided and subdivided by the 
heirs of William Pcll. They first tolerantly 
and finally enthusiastically let Stephen 
take over the property and bcgin a 
restoration of the ancient fort. Military 
engineers estimated that 70 per cent of 
the original stone remained. But it had to 
bc carefully sorted, cleaned and replaccd. 
Pell was helped by Vauban’s famous 
treatise on military science “Traite des 
Sieges” (1714) which had been utilized by 
the builder Marquis de Lotbiniere. He 
scoured the libraries and galleries of the 
country for maps, plans and prints of the 
fort as it once was, and accumulated a 
priceless collection. The data was in- 
valuable in the reconstruction; the books 
and manuscripts are no w the core of an 
extensive library, presided over by 
efficient Eleanor Murray. 

Unlike restorations under government 
auspices, this one had to be done at a pace 
dictated by the State of Stephen Pelfs 
pocketbook. For morę than thirty years 
he has poured the contents of his own 
purse into the project, and wangled addi- 
tional funds not only from the family but 
from distinguished enthusiasts all over the 
country. The project was sectioned off 
and rebuilt as funds became available. 
Even today, Stephen Pell is still fuli of 
ideas as to the next steps to take, and the 
reconstruction will go on ti 11 the spirits of 
Lotbiniere, Montcalm, Jeffcry Amherst, 
Burgoyne and Ethan Allen gather and 
issuea signed proclamationof fuli approval. 


(Kleffel) 


MILO S. KING, Manager, is the very embodiment of 
the spirit of the Fort. Pcll had begun the restoration 
when World War I took him off to France for service 
with both the French and American armies. As a cor- 
poral, he was impressed with the efficiency of his 
sergeant, a husky mid-westerner. Returning home with 
a leg injury, Pell persuaded Sergeant King to join him 
at Ticonderoga as generał manager of the fort. 

One of Milo King’s prized possessions is a metal 
locator (left), with which he has locatcd literally 
tons of cannon, cannon balls, guns, hardware, and 
multitudes of other buried objeets. Many distinguished 
visitors havc shouldered a spade to join in the bunt, 
and every ycar ncw treasures are added to the Museum. 

(See page 31). 
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TICONDEROGA 

A umformed sol di er 
stcinds guard over 
the baitlements of 
Ticonderoga, uch ile 
within the fort ma i 
gambie and njoomen 

O 

spin . The collections 
of the Museum boast 
costnmes enough to 
clothe the actors for a 
vast pageant of Ti¬ 
conderoga s history. 

(Kleffel) 
















PORTRx\ITS, MAPS AND PRINTS cover the walls of the COSTUMES are displayed on dummies, fully eąuipped from 
museum, and tell the story of Carillons picturesque career. chests and a vast armory of guns and other instruments of war. 



METAL RELICS of all kinds crowd the cases—from scales to 
stirrups, from axes to adzes. Most were recovered on the grounds. 


MUSEUM 

The Museum collection is mostly housed in the 
South Barracks, though the Armory is in the 
West Barracks. A great number of relics are 
shown on the lower floor of the South Barracks. 
On the second floor are engravings and paintings, 
uniforms, the pistol collection, presentation 
swords, polearms, powder horns, and numerous 
other relics. On the third floor is the Indian 
collection and the household articles of the early 
pioneers. The Armory houses the swords, 
muskets and rifles of the French and Indian and 
Revolutionary War periods. 



BALL AND SHOT by the thousands fili the cases in the fore- 
ground. Pell has in quantity what collectors prize individually. 


PELL’S ARMORY of guns is equalled only by his collection of 
pikes, halberds and other implements of hand-to-hand warfare. 
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GRASSHOPPERING FOR TROUT 

By FRED COPELAND 


O ur Vermont brook trout leave a 
lingering impress on us. You can 
go into battle with them, limp home with 
a pants leg torn off and hang your pole in 
the woodshed where you hope you’11 never 
see it again. And then . . . and then! in 
three days you’ll wake up with an impel- 
ling clover-scented purr coming through 
the bedroom windo w. It’s the hum of a 
mowing machinę out in a hayfield just 
far enough off to sound like the chatter 
of a mountain brook. Instantly you rear 
up in bed and look around like a turkey 
for a grasshopper. 

We’d rather have a grasshopper for 
bait than anything. We know it is morę 
McCoy to use an artificial fly as soon as 
the poplar leaves get as big as a mouse’s 
ear. But the grasshopper, whilst alive, 
gives you, both on the gallop after it and 
in its excited swimming stroke under 
water, a fuli nine innings before the trout 
get to home piąte. 

It is best to wear tennis sneakers for 
mountain brook work. You can take them 
off and stick one in each hip pocket so 
that when you bend down they’ll lift up 
like a rabbit’s ears and fool any grass¬ 
hopper you are crawling up on. In dog 
days the only grasshoppers moving in the 
cover are tender yearlings. And they are 
harder to put a hand on than a wild sand 
flea. There isn’t any hope of caging one 
unless you’ve got one of our Annie 
Oakley straw hats with wide eaves. If 
you’ve ever noticed, a grasshopper when 
flushed will alight on a clover leaf, watch- 
ing his back-trail like a deer. And he is 


so fretful and romping in his ways we 
natives have leamed to circle around, 
leap into the air and lead three feet with 
an outstretched straw hat. If he hasn’t 
jumped first, you can hunt around the 
brim of your hat till you see his Welling¬ 
ton beak, then grab him with a sudden, 
lemon-squeezer nip. If you keep the 
specimens in a box you’ll have to mind 
what you are doing when you take one 
out. The first one will be roosting right 
on the edge with twenty morę pushing 
on him from behind. And you’d be sur- 
prised at the power they’ve got in their 
legs. 

If you’d like to go up into the woods to 
the Strafford mountain brook, I think 
you could do some business that will keep 
your knees knocking for quite a spell. By 
the time you’ve scared every kingbird out 
of the elderberry bushes around Moore’s 
hayfield you should have enough grass¬ 
hoppers for the pools up through the 
woods. After so much running in the 
sharp hay stubble, it’s mighty comforting 
to pad over the yellow dust puddles on the 
wooden bridge across the Branch, and 
walk up along the cool surface of the 
mountain road in the forest-hooded 
twilight. 

Right off you’ll hear the thundery boom 
of the first bottle-green cauldron. It pulls 
you hurriedly over the chokecherry- 
smothered stone wali to the labryinth of 
deep-green brookside spruces. Khar! look 
at those lower frond-tips quiver in sport- 
ing little nods like a trout rod in the cur- 
rent of mountain air sweeping along with 


the fast-running water. Jug-like gurgles 
and tiny overtones of watery stone-slap- 
ping constantly glow and fadc just out of 
sight. 

Hidden in a spruce opening, your 
shaking fingers thread the linę through 
the rod-guides. Two steps, and, quick as a 
camera-click, plunging white Cascade and 
emerald pool stand revealed. Your dang- 
ling bait swings out beyond your paralyzed 
windpipe. Sinker and hopper rest a split- 
second like specks on a boiling squirm of 
water. Then an unseen hand sweeps them 
down in a swift crescent. With electric 
suddenness, something under the fizzing 
seltzer yanks again and again. Tcha! 
snatch quickly. Watch that rod hump 
with quivering back! The linę cuts here 
and there in fast darts. Suddenly a spatter- 
ing jewel pops out and goes fluttering 
over your head. You race down amongst 
the boulders and hop about like a squirrel 
with raking fingers. He’s harder to catch 
than a weasel. But at last ... a half- 
pounder—cool as an icicle . . . clean as a 
rose-petal! 

Now the Strafford woods brook, typical 
of a maże of them in our Green Moun- 
tains, is as fascinating as a witch’s foun- 
tain. It comes down over granite steps 
through a maple-canopied tunnel in a 
musical booming white-plumed Cascade. 
On each step is a brimming basin jade- 
green with leaf-light. When you get your 
eyes level with the brim of one of these 
forest bowls you can see luminous bubbles, 
light as thistledown, streaming from the 
fountain-head where diamonds whiz up 
against the dark spruces. It is now an over- 
hand sling of the bait may flash on the 
quickest movie of your life. Darting like 
arrows, two mountain trout, gay with 
vermillion spots, may rush for your 
hopper. For a second there is a contest, 
then one takes it. And perhaps they will 
in every pool all the way up through the 
woods. 

And now you come to a bewitching 
contrast because of a lovable situation 
that is ever occurring in our Vermont 
trouting uplands. Almost in one step the 
gay sunshine of an old pasture floods over 
you. The mystery of the forest is left 
behind in the woods’ twilight. From the 
top of a hemlock a sentinel crow yells 
an alarm to every trout. The pools spread 
out with intervals of riffles twinkling 
over pebbles like a million silver spoons. 
On the brook-bank aristocratic, cottony- 
eared mullein stalks stand like grenadiers 
as though announcing: “we’ll lead you 
along a path of peace and romance where 
thimbleberries hołd out their ruby cups of 
flavor and where the strong, cool frag- 
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rance of mint will float up from the edge 
of pools diamond-clear with spring 
water.” 

But . . . Sh-h! you are nearing an old 
cider mili dam where the mountain trout 
wax long and plump, and where one often 
makes a home in a long pasture pool. 
Quaint stories of their catching are 
solemnly told in village gathering places 
of old sportsmen. 

I used to go into Hood’s drug storę to 
hear Hen Magoon tell about an ancient 
trout. (And so would you if you had ever 
found this storę!) It was filled with cool 
twilight and fascinating smells on summer 
afternoons. From shadowy counter and 
lofty shelf came aromatic breaths of rasp- 
berry soda, rock candy, snuff and sarsapa- 
rilla heart tonie. From Windsor chairs 
came the mellow-sweet incense of Doctor 
Parkhurst’s pług cut. A grey forked beard, 
he had, and he dyed it black. Rising in 
other chairs were Hen Magoon’s great 
kindly face, and the wizened one of the 
village photographer, Mr. Beeby, peeping 
like a white door-knob out of his linen 
duster. 

“Was it the thirty second time you 
led the grasshopper past his nose that the 
hopper kicked the big trout in the face?” 
Dr. Parkhurst would inquire, his false 
teeth making little clucking noises on his 
amber pipę stem. 

“ ‘Twas the thutty thurd time,” cor- 
rected Mr. Magoon in a deep melodious 
voice. “There ain’t no doubt but the old 
trout felt insulted. He come right out 
from under a boulder and looked clost at 
me. I could the same as hear him say, 
‘Hen Magoon, boy and man, we’ve grown 
up here as neighbors. But just for this 
Fm movin’ . . . Fm going down to the 
Branch where folks are kinder!” 

“At your age, Hen, Fm surprised you 
was powerful enough in your laigs to head 


him off.” The village photographer held 
one smali ear in Mr. Magoon’s direction. 

“I had on my new tennis sneakers . . . 
‘twas neat the way they clung to the 
boulders—I must have been eight feet 
in the air on some of the jumps. After I 
turned the big trout at the narrers 
‘twould of skeered yuh to see the squirts 
of water he slung up in the shallers going 
back to the home pool.” 

“Amazin’ he should have bit after that,” 
speculated Dr. Parkhurst. 

“I didn’t say he bit. He was breathing 
bard, and must have sucked in the hopper 
unintentional. The pool riz up just like a 
eircus tent when I pulled.” 

“The pole busted?” 

“Twicest! The last I remember, we 
were wrasseling together in the ferns.” 

It is very possible that you, yourself, 
will come across a Hen Magoon up here 
in the pasture uplands. For he is weather- 
wise and the signs may be just right to 
lure him to his favorite trouting ground. 
Perhaps a shower may compel you to nip 
briskly to the nearest cover till it’s over. 
You look quickly around and are surę to 
discover some friendly old rooftree 
etched on the horizon. And it is likely to 
be an elderly cider mili, now abandoned. 
What a haven! Instantly you run for it. 
The old grey door hangs open. You pop 
in . . . and almost let out a yell. A tali 
shadowy apparition stands there in the 
twilight. 

“Weil, for the love of Mikę!” you 
gasp. “Fishing?” 

Mr. Magoon, or his twin brother, re- 
covers his balance. “Yeah, soon’s the 
shower’s over.” 

“She’s going to be a pert one,” you 
pant settling thankfully on the old cider 
press. 

“That’s why I hastened over here. 
It’11 roił the brook. Just the time to pick 
a two-pounder out’n the mili pond. Here 
she comes!” 

A sudden smacking runs across the 
old curled shingles. It rises to a roar. For 
twenty minutes you and Hen look at each 
other and duck at each louder deluge. 
And then, suddenly, the sun shoots 
through crack and knot hole with reas- 
suring blades of golden flame. 

“Come!” smiles Mr. Magoon. 

Behind the mili a lush green meadow, 
close-cropped by sheep, fringes the mili 
pond, save where the black alders stand 
at its head and a linę of mammoth willows 
fringe the margin, their green gossamers 
now dripping and spattering on the mili 
pond’s swolled and roiled face. Little 
bare spots worn by feet and many a half- 
burned match tell of the happy afternoons 


in this haven, shadowy with leaf-light 
and golden with memories. 

“Have a mudwum,” invites Hen hold¬ 
ing out a red papercovered baking soda 
box. “There ain’t nawthin’ better right 
now.” 

Mr. Magoon has a fifteen foot bamboo 
pole. After baiting up, he walks far back 
with his linę and tees the hook on a grass 
tussock jeweled with rain diamonds. 
Upon returning, he give the bait a simply 
splendid airplane ride. It plops into the 
quiet surface way out in the middle. He 
fires a cob pipę, its bowl a honey-color. 
Balloons of blue smoke arise so fragrant 
it makes you wonder why it never smells 
like that when you do it. 

“Queer nothing takes hołd,” you 
complain. 

“You can bet the big ones are out 
hunting, though.” 

“I’m going down under the dam.” 

“No, you wait a minutę . . .!” 

Hen’s cob pipę has suddenly turned 
upside down in his teeth. He’s up . . . and 
braced. 

“Whink-k!” the linę becomes taut as a 
wire. The old bamboo pole’s back is bent 
and quivering. 

Abruptly your own rod is almost 
snatched from your limp hands. 

The lines plow deep. A tense, cat-like 
grimness drops like a blanket out of the 
willows. Now a sudden splash. 

Shaking spray like a spaniel, Hen’s 
trout comes winging to the sod where for 
several moments it escapes his agonized 
hands. 

And now yours sails to land and adds 
to the rumpus. 

Mr. Magoon stands in a tangle of his 
linę, looking strangely around for his cob 
pipę and talking happily. 

“Wan’t that something, though? Go a 
pound apiece, I’ll bet yuh!” End 
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By EARLE WILLIAMS NEWTON 

Dircctor , Vermont Historical Society 


HERITAGE OF YERMONT 

NEW ENGLAND FRONTIER 


How the frontier of Northern New England lapped over into the land oj the Green 
Mountains , and how Governor Benning Wentworth laid out the Hampshire Grants. 


L ed by black robed priests, hardy explorers, and 
restless “coureurs du bois,” 1 the French pushed 
their frontier forward, down the St. Lawrence, 
through the Great Lakes and into the vast valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. They poked an exploratory 
finger down Lakę Champlain, around whose shores they 
even set off great grants of land. But too many Frenchmen 
were trappers, rather than farmers, and only a few hope- 
ful settlements ever took root. 

It was different with the English. They too were ex- 
tending a frontier westward, but it was an agricultural 
frontier. True, they also sought furs from the redman, 
but it was land—the Indians’ land—they wanted most: 
soil in which to plant crops and establish a home. 

These hardy yeomen had barely arrived in the seacoast 
regions around Boston and Plymouth, before they began 
to move out into the wilderness. As early as 1635 they 
pressed their frontier far to the west, into the fertile 
lands along the Connecticut River at Hartford, Windsor, 
and Wethersfield, Connecticut. Wasting no time, they 
began pushing northward up the river, settling, suc- 
cessively, the Massachusetts towns of Springfield, Hadley, 
Hatfield, Northampton, Deerfield, and finally Squakheag 
(Northfield) in 1673. But these most advanced towns suf- 
fered severely from Indian raids, such as the attack on 
Deerfield in 1704. 

Finally, late in 17 24, the General Court of Massachusetts 
took notę of the unhappy plight of its frontier towns 
and resolved “to build a block-house above Northfield, 
in the most convenient place on the lands called the 
Equivalent Lands, and to post in it 40 able men, English 
and western [friendly] Indians, to be employed in scouting 
a good distance up Connecticut River, West River, Otter 
Creek, and sometime eastwardly above Great Monadnock, 
for the discovery of the enemy coming towards any of 
the frontier towns . . . .” 

The so-called “Equivalent Lands” were one of the 
results of His Majesty’s vagueness in laying out the 
bounds of his American colonies. When finally the bound- 
ary between Connecticut and Massachusetts was settled 

1 Literally “runners of the woods”: they were hunters and trap¬ 
pers who lived with and like the Indians and had little taste for the 
“civilization” of Montreal or Quebec. 


in 1713, it was discovered that the latter had madę many 
grants of land in what was now declared to be Con¬ 
necticut. As a compensation, Massachusetts set aside 
several parcels of land as an “equivalent,” which were 
then sold at auction by Connecticut. One of these was on 
the west bank of the river above Northfield, and included 
approximately the present-day towns of Brattleborough, 
Putney and Dummerston. 2 

It was near the Southern boundary of these lands that 
Lt. Timothy Dwight of Northampton erected the hewn 
pine walls of Fort Dummer in 1724. Under cover of this 
protection and despite frequent Indian raids, settlement 
began to move northward again. By 1738 “Forts” Bridge- 
man and Sartwell had been erected just south of Dummer, 
and in 1743 Reverend Hinsdell, Chaplain at Ft. Dummer, 
built a stockade across the river. These were not really 
major defense points like Dummer, but fortified “gar- 
rison” houses—settlers’ homes built strongly to resist the 
whirlwind of Indian attack. This they did not always do 
successfully; Fort Bridgeman was bumed in 1747 and its 
inhabitants massacred or carried off captive to Canada. 

However, the main fury of “King George’s War” from 
1744 to 1748 fell upon a new fort, built further up the 
Connecticut in 1740. This was namcd “Number 4” for 
the town 3 in which it was located. In 1747, under the 
command of the courageous Captain Phineas Stevens, this 
stout little pioneer stockade held off a major assault on the 
frontier by several hundred French and Indians, under 
General Debeline. 

For some time, there was reason to believe that both 
Fort Dummer and Fort Number Four might be abandoned. 
The former had been built by Massachusetts as one of a 
chain of large and smali forts along its northwestern 
frontier. But the boundary of his Majesty’s colony of 
Massachusetts was no morę definite on the north than it 

2 The sale fell to four Massachusetts men: Lt. Gov. William 
Dummer, William Brattle of Cambridge, and Anthony Stoddard 
and John White of Boston. The money from the sale was turned 
over to the infant Yale College. 

3 In January 1736 Massachusetts had laid out and “numbered” 
six towns on both sides of the River. On the west side Number 1 
later became Westminster and Number 2, Rockingham; on the 
east side Numbers 1,2, and 3 became Chesterfield, Westmoreland, 
Walpole and “Number 4,” the most important, was named Charles- 
town. See the map: “Northwestern Frontier.” 
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FORT DUM MER, first permanent settle- 
ment of the English in orhat is noor Vermont , 
oras begun m 1724 by Lt. Timothy Doright 
as a scouting outpost and defense against 
Canadian Indians. Yclloor pine logs aren laid 
one on top of another 180 feet on each side , 
locking at the angles. The orali of the fort 
serced as the rcar orali for shed-like houses 
inside. Its site , jnst south of Brat tle boro, is 
noor flooded by the oraters of Vemon Dam. 
The draoring to the right is fmm one madę 
in 1747. 





FORT DUM MER 





























Nov. 29, AD 1564 

This is the solemn 
day I must now die. 
This is the poth day 
sińce we left the ship. 
Ali have perished 
and on the banks of 
this river I die too. 
Farewell; mayfuturę 
posterity know our 
end . John Graye 
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YERMONT DISCO VERED BEFORE CHAMPLAIN? This is 
a copy of a document dug up in a lead tubę along the banks of the 
Missisąuoi River in 1853. Extensive researches at the time convinced 
contemporaries of its authenticity, but the original document has dis- 
appeared. It is known that early English sea captains put sailors ashore 
to explore, and did not always pick them up again. Did a party 
wander all the way across New England—and Vermont—to the 
Missisąuoi River, in 1364? (Vermant Historical Soiety) 


had been on the south. In 1741 a linę was finally run 
which, to the dismay of Massachusetts, gave its neighbor 
New Hampshire far morę even than she had claimed. The 
linę not only left the newly chartered “Number” towns 
outside of Massachusetts, but even sliced off the top part 
of ancient Northfield. Fort Dummer and all the Equivalent 
Lands were now discovered to be outside their parent 
colony. 

Immediately the Massachusetts Legislature addressed 
itself to New Hampshire, suggesting that the latter should 
take over the maintenance of the Fort. Despite the urging 
of Governor Benning Wentworth and an order from the 
King himself in 1744, the New Hampshire legislature re- 
lused to take action. Fort Dummer was too distant from 
any Hampshire settlement, they said, and besides, if any 
protection were needed, it could be given by Fort Number 
Four. 

But Dummer was still protector to the Massachusetts 
settlements, even though it was now over the boundary 
linę, and the Bay State continued to garrison it out of 
necessity rather than choice. In fact, despite New Hamp- 
shire’s reference to Number Four, Massachusetts borę the 
main responsibility for sustaining that outpost also. 

Even before this spell of fighting, the grantees of 
“Number One” (West) gathered at Taunton, Mass. to 
prepare for settlement of their lands. 4 The earliest settlers 
retreated before the threat of bloody tomahawks, but 

4 The new town was thus first called New Taunton, but when 
rechartered by New Hampshire in 1752 was named Westminster. 


during the temporary peace, 1748-1754, pioneers began 
moving again into the lands of the upper Connecticut. 

However, in 1754 young George Washington threw 
down a challenge to the French on the western frontiers 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and with the crushing 
defeat of Britaiffs stubborn General Braddock, the col- 
onies settled down to war again in eamest, this time two 
years before the never ending dynastie strugglc re-opened 
in Europę. 

On the northem frontier of New England, colonization 
of new lands came to a stop. The settlers from North¬ 
field who had rebuilt Westminster (Number One) in 
175 1 , fled to Walpole across the river. Those around the 
forts in Hinsdale, Brattleborough and Putney, retired be- 
hind the stockades and some left, yet in 1755 there were 
still enough people in Putney, Westminster and West- 
moreland to unitę in building a considerable fort on the 
Great Meadows in Putney. 

Under the protection of Fort Number Four, settlers 
hung on in Charlestown, and the pioneers of Dummerston, 
Springfield, Putney and Westmoreland managed to stay 
with their lands now as they had during the previous wars. 
Many settlements were harried by unexpected and bloody 
raids by the Canadian Indians, and it was not until the fali 
of Canada in 1760 that the great migration northward 
really began. 

After the definition of the Massachusetts—-New Hamp¬ 
shire boundary in 1740, grantees and settlers of the areas 
to the north began to worry about the title to their lands. 
Few were actually living on them, but all wished to be 
confirmed in their ownership. Some succeeded; others did 
not. In 1752-53 Govemor Benning Wentworth issued 
charters for towns Number 1, 2, 3, and 4 as Chesterfield, 
Westmoreland, Walpole and Charlestown, and numbers 
1 and 2 on the opposite side as Westminster and Rocking- 
ham. He also re-chartered the u Equivalent Lands” to 
most of their previous owners as the towns of Brat¬ 
tleborough, Fulham (Dummerston) and Putney, adding 
several new proprietors at the same time. 

The same year the lands on both sides of the river 
which had been sliced off Northfield, Mass. by the new 
boundary, were granted as Hinsdale. 5 

But these were not the first grants of land madę by 
Govemor of New Hampshire. In January of 1750 6 he 
issued a patent to Colonel William Williams, Samuel 
Robinson and others for the town of Bennington, way 
across the Green Mountains. And thereby hangs a tale of 
great complications and much dispute, which runs con- 
stantly through the course of our narrative until Vermont’s 
admission to the Union in 1791. 


5 After the Hew Hampshire Grants became the separate State of 
Vermont (but not until 1802) the western part of “Hinsdale” was 
re-named Vernon. 

6 1749, old style calendar. 
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INDIAN ATTACKS 
were a constant tlneat to 
the early settlers of the 
Upper Connecticut. John 
Kil bum, first settler of 
Walpole, N. H., in 
1755 stood ojf several 
hundred from his log 
cabin, almost single- 
hctnded. 


(National Life Ins. Co.) 


GOYERNOR BENNING WENTWORTH 
AND HIS NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS 


His excellency, Benning Wentworth, Governor of New 
Hampshire, was relativcly new at his job. The province 
had onły been set ofi, with its own Governor, in 1741, 
though his father had served as Lieutenant-Governor for 
New Hampshire under the Governor of Massachusetts. 
Benning Wentworth was not an English lord appointed to 
the job from across the seas, as were most of the royal 
governors. He was a shrewd Portsmouth business man, 
who carried his appreciation of the value of smart dealing 
into the Governor’s chair. 

Now, the whole interior of New England had been 
settled under a system whereby the legislature issued 
grants of land to “proprietors” who wished to go out 
into the wilderness and make their homes, plowing the 
land to make farms and erecting their schools and churches. 
These communities were run by their settler-proprietors 
in town meeting. 

But as New England grew in prosperity and numbers, 
men of wealth began to look about for a place to invest 
their savings - their “capital.” Opportunities such as now 
exist were few and far between, and the mother country 
forbade the establishment of manufacturing in the colonies 
for fear of competition. Thus investment in land seemed 
the most available outlet for these growing funds. Groups 
of men began to apply for charters, though they had no 
intention of actually settling. Rather they “speculated” 
that as the settled frontier moved westward, these wild 
lands would increase in value, producing for them a neat 
profit. Many did not even wait - having obtained their 
lands for no cost other than the labor of applying for it 
plus fees to the officials. They offcred their rights in the 
public market, and sold them to hardy souls who would 
be willing to settle and till the land. 

Governor Benning Wentworth, like many another, saw 
the possibilities in land speculation. He was himself in a 
particularly favorable position, for like the other gov- 
ernors, he was the King’s designated agent for the 
distribution of crown lands. Of course, the King had 
emphasized that grants should be madę only to people 
ready to colonize and thus extend his Majesty’s do- 
minions. But who would check up on that? 


Certainly there were vast, unsettled lands between the 
capitol at Portsmouth and the Connecticut River. But 
there were morę on the other side of the river. To whom 
did these belong? To the King, of course. But any dis¬ 
tribution of them would be madę by the King’s agent— 
the royal governor. And which governor had jurisdic- 
tion over the Green Mountains? New Hampshire—or 
New York? 

In 1664 King Charles II had granted all the land be¬ 
tween the Delaware River and “Connecticut’’ (at that 
time rather vaguely defined) to his brother James, Duke 
of York (later King) to be known as New York, confirming 
it in 1674 as extending to the Connecticut River. Subse- 
quent to this, Connecticut had succeeded in establishing 
its western boundary on a linę 20 miles east of the Hudson 
River, and Massachusetts later did the same. But what 
about the territory north of Massachusetts? Had the King 
extended New Hampshire to the same 20 mile linę when, 
in 1741, he ran her boundary with Massachusetts until 
“it meets with our other govemments?” It seemed so, 
sińce he had ordered New Hampshire to maintain Fort 
Dummer, which was definitely west of the River. Many 
maps showed New Hampshire stretching westward; 
others extended New York around the topof Massachusetts 
all the way to the upper Connecticut. And the authorities 
in London were so vague about American geography, 
that few had any idea that there was a conflict in the 
King’s grants and orders. 

Wentworth, with his eye on the nice fees and profits 
which were in prospect, decided to stake a claim to these 
lands across the River, and in granting Bennington he 
went all the way to the 20 mile linę to do it. 7 During the 

7 Actually the grant overlapped the linę into undisputed New 
York territory. 



HAMPSHIRE GRANTS LANDS were peddled widely by spec- 
ulators . Many a doubtful tiile changed hands over a tavem table, 
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//ZS EKCELLENCY, BENA 
NING WENTWORTHM 
GOVERNOR OF N£PF| 
HAMPSHIRE (1741-1766)1 
business man tumed politician\ 
laid out most oj the internom 
boundaries oj Vermmt by a 
series oj land grants in the y cars w 
1750-54 and 1760-65. Inter -1 
ested largely for speculatire I 
reasons himself, he often did\ 
not amait the usual petitionsi 
from gronps desiring lamii 
either for settlement or specula-m 
tion. He madę up his o r um 
conveying land in great grants\ 
upon distinguished friends and\ 
contemporaries mho might beofm 
assistance to his political ambi -1 
tions. Even the normally dull\ 
sensibilities of the Britisku 
authorities mere shocked by his\ 
“ land-offce ” business , but hem 
mas permitted to resign in 1766 1 
and his nephem John Went-f 
morth , took his place. As his\ 
portrait reveals, Benning mas aV 
pompous, voluminous, gout -1 
ridden man , blandly crafty, but I 
perhaps not morę so than many\ 
of his contemporaries , to mhom\ 
public office mas oftm an invi -1 
tation to public plunder. 

The portrait is a copy of #1 
lost original, and nom hangs in\ 
the State House at Concord, I 
Nem Hampshire. 





















































succeeding four years he issued ten new grants 8 - in 
addition to re-chartering the Massachusetts towns - all 
east of the mountains but still njoest of the River. 9 

However, the Govemor was not satisfied with the fees 
which he got from issuing the grants. He also reserved 
for himself 500 acres in each town and usually located 
them in the corner so that the plots in four adjoining 
towns (they were usually six miles square) would combine 
to give him one large unit of 2000 acres. 10 He also 
thoughtfully reserved a plot for the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (a very influential 
group in England), one for the first settled minister, and 
one for the Church of England. * 11 After 1760 he also 
reserved one for a school. The Charter stated that every 
grantee must within five years, plant and cultivate five 
acres of land for every fifty he received, and continue to 
do so, or forfeit his share. 12 The Governor must have 
winked at his faithful Secretary (and brother-in-law), 
Theodore Atkinson, as he wrote into these grants not 
only the latter’s name, but nearly every Wentworth in 
the vicinity, assorted other relatives, members of the 
Council, and other influential persons whose favor would 
be useful. It was perfectly obvious that nonę of these 
worthies intended to turn over a single clod of earth; nor, 
in fact, did most of the businessmen-speculators who 
petitioned for the grants. Almost nonę of the people who 
appear in the lists attached to these charters ever turned 
up as settlers in the New Hampshire Grants. 

In 1750, when Benning created Bennington, only five 
years had elapsed sińce the King had instructed New 
Hampshire to maintain Fort Dummer as having been 
brought within its limits. Yet the Governor evidently 
knew of the great grant to James, Duke of York in 1664 
and 1674, and had some doubts about the extent of his 
jurisdiction. So he took pen in hand and inquired of 
Govemor Clinton of New York as to just what heconsid- 
ered his eastem boundary to be. Clinton, supported by 
his Council, declared that of course that boundary lay on 
the Connecticut River as originally granted. And in a 
second letter, he asserted that Connecticut^ extension to 
the 20 mile linę was the result of an agreement between 
them, confirmed by the King, and that Massachusetts’ 
similar westward reach was quite illegal. (There having 
been for some time very extensive settlements in that 
colony west of the Connecticut, one can reasonably 

8 Halifax (1750); Marlboro, Wilmington (1751); Newfane, 
Stamford, Townshend, Woodford (1753), and Chester, Thomlinson 
(Grafron) and Guilford in 1754. Sec map , “Northwestern Frontier 

a In this same period he granted a number of towns east of the 
River and indisputably within New Hampshire’s bounds. 

10 He probably accumulated nearly 100 thousand acres thereby. 

11 This, in Congregational New England! There was only one 
Episcopal Church in all of New Hampshire. 

12 The Charters also reserved to the Crown all pine trees suitable 
for masts for His Majesty’s Navy. 


wonder why New York had not resisted, or at least ob- 
jected to such an invasion of its territory.) 

But Wentworth was impatient to be about the business 
of making grants, and did not wait out the slow mails and 
the slower processes of govemment in New York. Shortly 
after first writing Clinton, he issued the charter for Ben¬ 
nington. Clinton demanded its recall, but Governor Ben¬ 
ning refused. He suggested that they submit the matter 
to the King for decision, and agreed to an exchange of 
copies of each other’s arguments. Wentworth did not 
send Clinton a copy of his, however, and inereased rather 
than decreased the ratę at which he issued new grants, 
until the war in 1754 ended the speculators’ interest in 
frontier lands for the time being. 

The interest aroused in many who had crossed and re- 
crossed the Green Mountains during the French and 
Indian Wars that ended in 1760, came to a head in the 
latter year. Governor Wentworth was again besieged by 
requests for grants. The request for a boundary decision 
by the King had been lost in the shuffle during the hurly- 
burly of waging a war. The Govemor therefore decided 
to get on with the profitable business of land grants. He 
wasted neither time nor energy. In the single year 1761 
he issued 60 grants, and rolled up a grand total of 131 
townships by the time the King finally decided the dispute 
in favor of New York in July of 1764. 13 Thus, far in 
advance of actual settlement, the land which was to become 
Vermont was well laid out as to its towns and internal 
boundaries. 

Wentworth’s activity in the years 1760-1764 had not 
gone unopposed. The Governors of New York, including 
the learned Lieutenant (often Acting) Governor Cad- 
wallader Colden, kept up a running fire of protest which 
struck home in London. Other complaints as to Went- 
worth’s fees, speculations and grants to friends and 
relatives did not strengthen his position. Furthermore the 
Govemor of New York hinted that it would not be well 
to strengthen the democratic trend involved in govern- 
ment by town meeting 14 as set up in the Wentworth 
grants in the face of the inereasing restlessness among 
the colonials generally. At any ratę, the King, advised 
by his Council and the Board of Trade, declared “the 
western banks of the river Connecticut ... to be the 
boundary between the said two provinces of New Hamp¬ 
shire and New York.” He did not say, however, that this 
had been the boundary sińce 1664, or even 1674. Lack of 
a elear statement on that score caused the New Hamp¬ 
shire grantees to contend immediately that this merely 

13 The decision was not announced in America until 1765. 

14 In New York, lands were mostly held by great landlords who 
rented them to tenants, with no voice in their own government. 
The native differences of Yankees and Yorkers, plus their attitudes 
toward government and landholding, unquestionably played a large 
role in the strife which followed. 
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The Crown Point Road from “Number 4” to Crown Pt ., completed 
all the way across the Green Mountains in 1760 at the order5 oj 
General Amherst, served as the principal highway for inland settle- 
ment. (National Life Ins. Co.) 

meant that the Connecticut was to be the linę from then 
on. If so, only political govemment had shifted to New 
York (no one denied that—not even Benning Wentworth) 
and actual land titles under New Hampshire grants were 
still valid. 

THE TIDE OF SETTLEMENT 

As we have seen, the decisive victories of Generals 
Amherst and Wolfe ended the threat of French and Indian 
raids from Canada in 1760. The old tide of settlement 
which had so often receded before the red terror rushed 
up the Connecticut Valley again, but now it was re- 
inforced by those who had soldiered back and forth 
across the mountains during the colonial wars and who 
had found this green land much to their liking. 

As with all migrations of this sort, we like to ask the 
questions: When? Why? Where? and How? 

Geography determined Vermont’s role in the colonial 
period, and set the datę for her settlement. Her rugged 
mountain backbone was cut through several times by free 
flowing rivers, with only brief “carrying” spots between. 
(See maps.) These linked the French dominated St. Law- 
rence and Champlain Valleys with the Connecticut River, 
up which the New England pioneers were pushing. 
Across this land, therefore, were waged some of the 
battles of France and England in the new world. And not 


until this struggle was ended in 1760 could pioneers hope 
for tranquility in this dark and bloody ground. 

Secondly, the movement of the morę settled New 
England frontier westward began to catch up with its 
morę venturesome scouts, and the older regions to the 
south and east had become pretty well filled. 

I hirdly, of course, the activity of speculators in lands 
had produced a series of land grants from the Govemor 
of New Hampshire, and the framework for new towns in 
this appealing land was ready. 1 he salemanship of these 
very business men had also succeeded in making many 
a Connecticut man the owner of a few “rights” in the 
New Hampshire Grants. 

There were many motives which impelled men to take 
advantage of this favorable situation. The same restless 
spirit and vigorous independence which had carried the 
Yankees westward, sent them exploring into the Grants. 
As always, younger sons in large families, unable to 
inherit their father’s estates, sought fortunę—and perhaps 
famę—on the frontier where every man madę his own 
way. 

But most important was the Yankee land hunger. The 
grass on the other side of the fence always looked greener- 
and usually was, sińce it hadn’t been turned and in time 
wom out. Too many of Southern New England’s farms 
were rock strewn and hilly, in contrast to the lush inter- 
vales of the upper Connecticut. 

In occasional instances, also, men were still seeking 
religious freedom—freedom from the stranglehold of New 
England s established Congregational Church and its pious 
but tyrannical clergy. Those who came to Bennington 
from Hardwick, Mass. under the leadership of Samuel 
Robinson were dissenters who had broken off from the 
regular congregation there. There were other “New 
Lights” who were not welcome in their home towns, 
and even a few agnostics”—doubters—like Ethan Allen, 
who needed the wide reaches of the wildemess to for- 
mulate their challenge to established religion. 


Pioneers usually came alone to elear the land and build a rough 
cabin, then retumed to bring their families by rude dugout or ox-sled 
in spring , or by sledge in winter. Rhers were the principal high¬ 
way s, even when frożen. (National Life lns. Co.) 
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Most of the pioneers came from the 
western parts of Massachusetts and 
northern Connecticut—places which had 
only just begun to slick down the raw 
edges of frontier life. But unlike the 
earliest settlers who had moved up from 
the River towns around Northampton, 
most of these newcomers came from fur- 
ther south. Those who moved on up both 
sides of the Connecticut —from the older 
towns east of Hartford, to settle in the 
old Equivalent Lands and the “Number” 
towns, were of a fairly conservative turn 
of mind. IS Not so those who pushed up the 
Housatonic River from Salisbury and the 
surrounding frontier towns in the morę 
westerly parts of both States. They came 
out on the other side of the mountains in 
Bennington, and spread up the valley of 
the Battenkill. There were some who 
reached the same valley from New York 
via the Hoosic River, but many of these 
“Yorkers” were Yankees who had earlier 
spilled over New England’s rather vague 
western border into the valley of the 
Hudson. There were some French who 
drifted into the Champlain country, and a 
few Dutch also, but most of these were 
absorbed into the dominant English strain. 

Over on the upper reaches of the Con¬ 
necticut, neighbor to the solid New 
England communities of Newbury and 
Haverhill were Ryegate and Barnet. Both 
these towns were bought and colonized 
by organized companies of Scotsmen, who 
came from across the seas in 1774-1775, 
after sending James Whitelaw and 
Alexander Harvey as advance agents to 
find them fertile land on which to settle. 

But most of the new settlers were good 
Connecticut people, with a heavy season- 
ing of Massachusetts men and even an 
occasional Rhode Islander or Hampshire- 
man. In the earlier communities along the 
Connecticut a large proportion of the 
population had come from a single town 
in Connecticut or Massachusetts. 

Here again geography dictated the 
direction of settlement as it proceeded up 
both banks of the Connecticut River and 
stretched backward up the West River 
and the new Crown Point Road. Here the 
factor of common neighborly origin now 
tended to disappear. Inland, drifters from 
the river towns mixed with newcomers 
from all over New England. 

By 1770 a decade of westward move- 
ment had fillcd in many of Bcnning 
Wentworth’s grants, but often with only 
a family or two. Those towns off the 
principal rivers or roads (and there were 
precious few of these) remained untouched 
until after the end of the Revolution. 


x s Of 2 1 Congregational Churches in Ver- 
mont of 1780, 19 were on the East side. 
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Adventure in Vermont Lwing 

By Una and Leon Gay 


Broken panes, a “For Sale ’ sign, gave to this 
house a forłom look belied only by its basie 
good lines, tight roof and original small- 
paned Windows. 


like Vermont with its intimate, 
friendly hills, valleys and streams; I 
like your people with their individual way 
of life; some day I am going to buy an 
old house in Vermont and spend the rest 
of my life there.” Hearing that wish ex- 
pressed so often on our travels across the 
nation, we thought others might like to 
share with us the discovery and re-birth 
of a fine old Vermont house. 

In the “horse and buggy” days long 
gone by, we had driven over the hill roads 
within twenty miles of Cavendish and 
had, one day, discovered a dignified but 
distressed old house clinging to the top of 
a windswept hill in South Reading. Ever 
after we thought of it as our “Dream 
House.” 

Despite the fact that it was hoary with 
age, sadly dilapidated with long neglect, 
creaking in its joints, it still had some 
semblance of former beauty. It had 
changed ownership many times during the 
past 15 5 years and the owner twenty 
years ago had moved from room to room 
as the leaky roof dictated, until finally he 


moved out entirely. What a fali from 
former glory, as it became an old shack 
suitable only for storing farm tools! 

We passed this house year after year 
and one memorable day we noticed the 
“For Sale” sign on the front door. Within 
twenty-four hours the house was ours, and 
life took on a new zest as we planned its 
restoration. 

First came the appraisal of what we 
had: an old cabin built in 1792 around a 
large central chimney; silis rotted away, 
timbers weakened, floors at crazy angles, 
plastering gone. (1 he “before” pictures 
show the house on its way to an early 
grave in the cellar hole). 

In front of the cabin and attached to it 
was a “respectable mansion,” (so-called 
by Ebenezer Robinson, who built it in 
1824) basically sound, but with a poor 
roof and rotting clapboards. Stenciled 
walls in hall and parlor, four fireplaces in 
good condition, and fine fenestration, madę 
the “mansion” so attractive that we could 
hardly wait to start repairs. 

It was quite apparent that the old cabin 


The entrance restored shows the painstaking 
detail of the early designer-bnilder. (Congdon) 
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The superb but simple architecture oj another day is one oj the sig- 
nificcmt heritages oj the past in Vermont. As population drained away 
jrom once prosperous towns, as the land ran out , many oj these ńne 
old houses were lejt to decay as their owners sought a living elsewhere. 
No w they are coming bach to lije as homes jor new and old Yermonters. 



Ebenezer Robinson , Revolntionary veteran, r waxed and prospercd, and 
in 1824 built himselj a “mansion ” in Jront oj his morę modest 
“cabin.” Flis house rejlects the good taste in architecture then prev- 
alent, rwith its palladian njoindonjo repeated in the doornuay, the delicate 
dentils and intercstingly irregular spacing oj the side 'Windows. 



Late eighteenth century houses—Vermonf s earliest — werc mostly 
simple gabled structures built around a great central chimney (above ), 
with a great kitchen jireplace and at least two others jor the bedrooms . 


Many houses , such as those in Bennington , reJJect the Georgian injhi- 
ence even bejore 1800 , but most oj the older cabins received their jace 
lijting by the addition oj a new two story Georgiem jront later on. 


But Robinson s house Jell upon ill times, until it caught the eye oj a 
Cavendish couple, who bought it and accomplished the transjormation 
oj the “ mansion ” (top) and the “cabin' ( center , lejt and right). 


Behind them , the same rolling jields and jorests oj Reading , viewed 
by Robinson and his jellow pioneers, shift, as then, jrom the green 
oj summer to the blush oj autumn. (Kodachromes by L. S. Gay) 






















would need new outside walls, sills and 
plaster. In removing lath and plaster from 
the first floor rooms, a fine beamed ceiling, 
brown with age, was uncovered. We 
propped up the beams, stripped the cabin 
to the cellar and built it up new, as far as 
outside walls and roof were concerned. 
The fireplace and wide pine boards were 
not disturbed. 

Since there is a beautiful view of the 
mountains at the rear, the old cabin 
kitchen, bedroom, and pantry were con- 
verted into an L shaped living room four 
feet wider than the original walls. This 
added width madę it possible to make 
usable bedrooms on the second floor. 

To extend the beams to meet the added 
width, splicing was necessary. For this 
we used hand hewn lumber dark brown 
with age. The splices were cleverly sup- 
ported from the roof joists with tie rods. 

Most of the old smali pane Windows 
were saved and used. Thos which were 
too far gone were replaced with the same 
type, which we were able to obtain from 
another old house. Downstairs the Win¬ 
dows are twelve panes over twelve; up- 
stairs they are twelve over eight—an 
interesting combination. 

At the rear, and framing the view, we 
used four large many-paned Windows, 
which we found in a chicken coop, where 
they had furnished light for generations of 
chickens. These Windows were originally 
in the old stone church in South Reading, 
and had been removed in 1880 when some 
changes had been madę in that building. 
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Floors askew, walls bulging , plaster down , The old beams and wide floor and wali 

door jrames awry, the old 1792 “cabin” boards were retained. The latter still retain 

senned hopeless. A new frame was necessary. much of the old duli , washed-out red paint. 


The central chimney needed topping, 
and when this was started we found that 
the old handmade brick were so eroded 
that they were not safe to use. So down 
came the chimney to the junction of the 
three fireplace openings, but without dis- 
turbing a wali or the wide pine boards. 
Two 12x12 flue tile stacks were put in 
place for the large fireplace and one for 
each of the two smaller ones. Ali of this 
was done with the mason working inside 
the chimney. Sound old brick were used 
and the finished chimney is still an old 
one, but is now safe. 

Much of the old materiał was too poor 
to use, but we scoured the country side to 
obtain eight inch clapboards, wide floor 
boards, old beams, ancient hardware, and 
stone steps. The roof was a problem, but 
we found just the right type of tapered 
asbestos shingle with a weather-beaten 
appearance. Not long afterwards, the 
chicken coop across the road burned in a 
strong wind and but for this fireproof roof, 
our house would have been destroyed then 
and there. 

Skillful painting and finishing has 
blended the old and the new into a 
harmonious whole, which makes a fine 
background for the early pine and mapie 
furnishings. 

The little parlor of the early house is 
now our kitchen; the simple pine paneling 

The beauty of the north parlor fireplace shows 
through its dilapidated condition. Notę 
{right) its restored splendor. ( Congdon) 



around its fireplace and the little rum cup- 
board above have been saved. It took many 
hours of patient labor to remove layer 
upon layer of greasy paper and paint. The 
old pantry shelves, still with their original 
blue color, are in use and furnish the color 
scheme for the kitchen. Over the living 
room and kitchen are now two bedrooms 
and baths, which had to be fitted in like a 
jig saw puzzle. 

The ‘ ‘mansion” was structurally sound 
throughout and new clapboards, roof, and 
painting were all the repairs needed. The 
stenciling in the front hall was in fair 
condition, but considerable work was re- 
quired to smooth up the plaster and re- 
touch some faded figures. This hall 
stenciling is shown in Janet Waringfs 
book on Early American Wall Sten ciis. 
Figurę 77, with text regarding it on Page 
70. The parlor stenciling has not been 
restored. Each of the four fireplaces in 




























The front hall before restoration showed 
original stenciling in fair conditian, though 
painstaking retouching was necessary. 


This detail of the stenciling shows the unusual 
and effective design. Colors are duli green 
andyellow, with circles in duli red. ( Congdon) 


The hall some months later shows the original 
stencils partly restored. Ali doors , latches and 
much other hardware are original. ( Congdon 


the “mansion” had some trim missing, 
which was replaced with little difficulty. 

When the house was ready for outside 
painting, we decided that the cabin should 
be colonial red and the “mansion” white, 
because we found traces under the eaves 
showing this combination to have been 
used originally. The result is very pleas- 
ing and shows that our forefathers had 
good taste in color as well as in archi- 
tecture. 

Ebenezer Robinson, the Revolutionary 
soldier who built this house, would feel 
quite at home if he could visit it today. He 
would see as the front door step, a milling 
stone once used in his own grist mili; he 
would open the front door by the latch 
which he himself had always used. He 
would see his own shoemaker’s bench and 


the hollows in the floor madę by his feet 
during all those years when he madę shoes 
for the family; he would see the old 
spinning wheel, on which his wife madę 
yarn for the family clothes; he would en- 
joy the old square piano in the parlor; he 
would tell many a tale around the old 
kitchen fireplace about his three grand- 
sons, Albert, Stillman, and Wallace, who 
went out from this home to famę and 
fortunę. 

The bathrooms, gas rangę, electric 
refrigerator, and oil furnace would be- 
wilder him—comforts which he never 
knew. But he would be happy to see how 
the loving work of his hands has been 
saved; he would rejoice that his fine old 
house still stands on the hilltop where he 
lived with his wife, Hannah, for sixty-six 


years, and where his nine children and 
many of his grandchildren were born. 

We are better Vermonters because of 
meeting Ebenezer Robinson through his 
cabin and “mansion.” It has taken some 
money, endless planning, and the solving 
of innumerable problems, but the ex- 
perience has been real living. Getting 
away from household routine and business 
problems into a realm of beauty, sentiment, 
and history is a tonie to build up body and 
soul. All problems seem to melt away in 
front of the old fireplace, or when gazing 
at the “eternal hills” from the living room 
or terrace. 

It has been an adventure in Vermont 
living, which no one who has the oppor- 
tunity to “go and do likewise” can afford 
to miss. 

























BURLINGTON MUSIC FESTIYAL 











Burlington annually plays host to thousands of teen-age musicians 


By H. C. PETERSEN 

I t has frequently been said: “Every- 
body loves a paradę.” The throng lining 
the streets of Burlington on the morning 
of May ioth indicated that Vermonters 
are no exception. Annually, for twenty 
years, the citizens of this city have played 
host to thousands of Vermont school chil- 
dren who participated in the Vermont 
Musie Festival: 3,500 boys and girls in 
uniform, 23 High School Bands, proudly 
displaying bright colored school banners, 
with pleasing and inspiring pageantry as 
they march down the flag bedeckcd city 
streets. 

The history of the Vermont Musie 
Festival is a story of the concerted efforts 
of the Vermont Headmasters’ Club, the 
Musie Supervisors’ Association, and the 
Burlington Lions Club, to bring quality 
musie into the lives of children living in 
Yermont. Through the cooperative ef¬ 


forts of these organizations there has been 
an unfolding of musical talent far beyond 
the fondest hopes and dreams of the festi- 
val founders. There is musie in the Yer¬ 
mont hills and valleys. Not only musie 
created by the elements but also musie in 
the hearts of the people. In 1927, when 
the first festival was held, 175 students 
participated. This group represented nine 
schools. In 1947, eighty-three schools 
took part in instrumental or vocal con- 
certs; 1200 of these students came so far 
that sleeping accommodations were pro- 
vided for them. 

The Yermont Musie Festival is a stu¬ 
dent^ annual pilgrimage to pay respect to 
the great masters of musie. For three days, 
Yermont boys and girls play and sing im- 
mortal musie under the direction of spe- 
cialists. From various parts of our coun¬ 
try come professors and directors of 
musie. Men and women, who are emi- 
nent in their field, enthusiastically and 


gratuitously give of their knowledge and 
skill. 

Out-of-state visitors State that the 
Yermont Musie Festival is preeminent 
among school festivals. This is particu- 
larly interesting to educators, for the 
Yermont Musie Festival is one of the few 
musie festivals where schools do not com- 
pete with one another. Prizes are not 
awarded. Instead of competing for prizes, 
each group, band, orchestra, or glee club, 
performs before a specialist who furnishes 
the leader of each group a written crit- 
icism of the performance. This procedurę 
is credited with the amazing improve- 
ment in quality of performance and in 
quality of musie performed as well. 

Highlight of the Festival is the Saturday 
Evening Concert. Two hundred pupils 
from forty schools form an All-State Or¬ 
chestra; 700 boys and girls from different 
Yermont schools, sing as one chorus. 
With dimmed lights and spotlight focused 
upon the youthful participants dressed 
colorfully for the occasion, voices skill- 
fully blended with the soft musie, com- 
plete a scene long to be remembered. 

To be a participant in the Yermont 
Musie Festival is the goal of every Yer¬ 
mont boy and girl who participates in 
school musie. Here the musician plays in 
the largest auditorium in Yermont, 
crowded to the doors. The generous re- 
sponse of large audiences compensates for 
the long hours spent in practice. Under 
such circumstances it is difficult to pay 
homage to great musie and not be inspired. 

The Yermont Musie Festival is oper- 
ated on a non-profit basis. Students are 
houscd as guests of the Festival. Money 
surplus is uscd to furnish musie scholar- 
ships to worthy students. 

The sponsors of the Yermont Musie 
Festival have visions of the day when 
every Yermont school will have a depart- 
ment of musie. Much happiness, as well 
as emotional outlet, is available to the per¬ 
son who has acquired the ability to ex- 
press himself through the musical medium. 

End 


<- BURLINGTON ’S 

ANNUAL MUSIC FES- 
TIVAL draws thousands of 
Yermont school children from 
all over the State , for parades, 
recital s and eon cer ts. A red 
sweatered group from Kum 
Hattin (above) was the most 
colorful unit in the great 
paradę , but there were 22 
others , like the Ran doiph High 
School Band ( right ). The event 
is sponsored by the Burlington 
Lions Club , whose other public 
service acthities include free 
eye glasses for needy children 
(left ). ( Vondle-Puffer) 


INDIYIDUAL SOLOISTS also held the limelight. Dolores 
Begin, of Derby High School , gave a piano recital. 




ALL-STATE GLEE CLUB , 700 strong , 
provided one of the Festwal's highlights. 


















Freeman’s Oath Cont.fromp . 6 

1790. But they were willing to break 
new trails; they were determined that 
every małe should share in the new govern- 
ment, that there should be a ceremony 
which showed that the new citizen recog- 
nized his futurę responsibilities, that all 
males, not just the elite few, should 
govern them; so they wrote into their 
constitution these stirring words that 
should move every American who loves 
liberty. 

1. 1 hat all men are born equally free 
and independent, and have certain natural, 
inherent and unalienable Rights, amongst 
which are the enjoying and defending of 
Life and Liberty; acquiring, possessing 
and protecting Property, and pursuing 
and obtaining Happiness and Safety. 
Therefore, no małe Person, bom in this 
country, or brought from over Sea, ought 
to be holden by Law to serve any Person 
as a Servant, Slave or Apprentice, after he 
arrives to the Age of twenty-one Years, 
nor Female in like Manner, after she 
arrives to the Age of eighteen Years, 
unless they are bound by their own Con- 
sent after they arrive to such Age, or 
bound by Law for the Payment of Debts, 
Damages, Lines, Costs, or the like. 

Having provided for fuli manhood suff- 
rage for the first time in this country, these 
men at Windsor, keeping in mind the obliga- 
tions of a citizen, changed their oath to 
confirm with their morę liberał views. This 
Freemans Oath in the first Constitution of 
Vermont is worded for the most part as it 
is today; 

I.solemnly swear by the ever- 

living God, (or affirm, in the Presence of 
Almighty God), that whenever I am 
called to give my Vote or Suffrage, touch- 
ing any matter that concerns the State of 
Vermont, I will do it so as in my Con- 
science I shall judge will most conduce 
to the best Good of the same, as estab- 
lished by the Constitution, without Fear 
or Favour of any Man. 

Little change has appeared in the Oath as 
the years have passed. In 1786, the specific 
references to the Deity were removed. In 
1812, attention was given to the question of 
naturalized citizens; in 1839, 1913, 1920, 
and 1924, there were frequent revisions in 
the wording of the statutes covering the 
taking of the oath, but the oath escaped any 
serious shift in phraseology. 

In 1948, after nearly one hundred and 
seventy-one years, the freemen of Vermont 
still adhere to the same honest principles of 
voting, without fear or favor, that were 
enunciated by the members of the first 
constitutional convention in the State. 
Unique, in its singleness of purpose to 
maintain the integrity of the ballot, the State 
of Vermont will not soon, or easily, discard 
this major element of its heritage of freedom. 


VER MONTE RS 

Confirmed Yankee 

Continued from page 9 

not change as hewalked on; hc merely said, 
“My deposit drawing interest.” 

Not only is the Vermonter’s sense of fun 
usually hidden, but he does not cairy his 
heart or his mind on his sleeve. He has good 
reason to be leery about advice. He had his 
lesson long ago. Jf hisTathers had taken the 
advice of leaders in Congress, Massachu¬ 
setts, Connecticut, and above all New York, 
there would be no Vermont now. And in the 
years sińce, even unto this day, if he had 
listened to wise men who came into his 
State to tell him how to run his own affairs 
and his State, he and Vermont would be up 
to their ears in debt; and that statement, 
even if no other inThis article, I think I can 
prove. He has been doing his own thinking 
for over one hundred and fifty years; and 
my guess is that he will keep on “figgering” 
things out to his own satisfaction, regard- 
less of what happens to the rest of this con- 
fused world. He has madę mistakes, and he 
knows it, but they have been his own. 

I can wish with our Converted Southerner 
that Vermont would open its heart a bit morę 
to the artist, the poet, the musician, grant- 
ing him or her a recognition not now ac- 
corded them. Weil within my memory of 
the years is the feeling among our people 
that a man who openly writes poetry must 
be a “queer cuss,” that an artist or a pro- 
fessional musician ought to go to work on a 
man s job,” instead of fooling with paint 
or pounding a “pianer” for a living. But it is 
true that much of this old attitude was 
superficial and is now changing. The coming 
of nationally known artists and others with 
creative gifts who have found homes and 
content in the State, the establishment of the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra, are straws 
that show which way the hill winds are 
blowing. Any Vermonter who really knows 
the history of the State and that of his people 
knows that there has always been a deep 
strain of idealism in it, a love of beauty hid¬ 
den away that is slow in being revealed. 
Unless economic forces crowding in from 
elsewhere destroy it, it should become one 
of the fine, lasting assets of the State life. 

Undoubtedly, the Vermonter’s hill, val- 
ley, and mountain environment, particularly 
in the case of those with pioneer blood, has 
shaped much of his mind and many of his 
moods. In such sources you find his appre- 
ciation of thrift and his dislike of extrav- 
agance everywhere, in his State, in Wash¬ 
ington, among his friends, in his own home. 
His annoyance at over-stuffed compliments 
of over-heated praise goes back to the same 
basis. His stubbornness—“Hills bow to 
nonę but God,” one of his poets wrote—his 


slowness in welcoming new ideas, ofren 
bothersome to his own sincere, progressive 
leaders, have a long history back into days 
when caution paid the best dividends. And 
he has never forgotten, and I hope he never 
forgets, that there is a time for words and a 
time for silence, that a few words from the 
deeper spaces of mind and heart can speak 
with the eloquence of a thousand words. 

I doubt if I can agree with Mrs. Patrick 
that our winters “take the hellfire right out 
of you. ’ Fm strong for the Vermont winter, 
not because it increases the number of sin- 
ners or saints in the State, but because it 
has an interest and value that no other sea- 
son, north or south, can possibly provide. 

I am not thinking of the colorful, joyous 
crowds who flock to our mountain slopes 
with their skiis, but of the good fun on the 
ice of lakes and ponds, and the still undis- 
covered beauty of our winter mountains 
“with white samite cl ad.” As a hunter wan- 
dering in remote mountain valleys where 
the skiers do not go, I have looked on 
scenes of beauty unsurpassed in any other 
seasonof theyear. I hope to see morę coun¬ 
try inns, warm and snug in their winter set- 
ting, open to the hiker along the country 
roads, to the snowshoer, and skating party. 
And the winter fun is not for the young 
alone; the old can find on auto trips through 
our hills plenty of interesting and abidingly 
beautiful scenes that mean new thoughts 
and new pleasures, with a cozy inn and 
glowing fireplaces at the trip’s end. No— 
the Vermont winter has suffered too long 
from criticism by the unitiated. I am con- 
fident that just beyond the borders of to- 
morrow the Vermont winter is to equal in 
appeal to thousands the appeal of the Ver- 
mont summer. 

I suppose there are six types of Ver- 
monters: the native stock (and he is going 
to run out shortly unless he has morę than 
one and one-half children in his family), the 
adopted, the transferred, the marginal, the 
converted, and the exile living in some other 
State. Blood strains do not seem to count; 
the hills work their magie on all of us; and 
some of the finest Vermonters of today 
show in their names Irish, Italian, French, 
Polish, Scotch, Greek, Swedish, and other 
racial strains. Just as love and tenderness 
have different vocabularies ev ery where but 
still one meaning all over the world, so af- 
fection for Vermont has one meaning among 
all who come within her borders with un- 
derstanding—those who linger for a little 
while and those who stay for a lifetime or 
for generations. 

No one, so far as I know, has stated morę 
effectively in theme or morę beautifully in 
words the meanings to which I refer than 
our Southerner turned Yankee in her para- 
graph beginning “Conversion complete.” 
Vermont is an “enchanted land”—even in 
winter. The Green Mountain Boys used a 
twig of evergreen as a symbol of faith and 
loyalty given to those whom they regarded 
as tried and true. I pass across the aisle a 
twig of evergreen to another Vermonter. 

End 
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Converted Southerner 

Corntmued from page 8 

seven years of friendly association had 
broken down her resistance, confessed to 
me, “When I read in the announcement of 
your marriage that your newspaper work 
had takcn you to Europę and that you’d 
lived also in New York and Washington, I 
said to my customers, ‘Weil, she better not 
cali me up for an appointment.’ ” Sight un- 
seen, she had assumed that scathing judg- 
ment on all “furriners” that they “go 
around with their noses in the air!” 

A Vermonter’s interests are strictly 
bounded by what concerns Vermont and 
Vermonters. When it comes to broadening 
their horizons—either physically or men- 
tally—they aren’t having any. 

Like Senator Claghorn, “I’m from the 
South—the deep South, that is, son,” and 
it’s our naturę to be warmly outgoing and 
spontaneous. Before coming to Vermont my 
job had been interviewing celebrities. 1 his 
was not unknown because the stories were 
widely syndicated. I’d come fresh from per- 
sonal talks with Mussolini, Hitler, Kemal, 
and other figures looming large in the lime- 
light. Now it wasn’t that I wished to talk 
about myself. My forte by training and 
preference is listening. But sometimes, when 
these personalities were making world news, 
l’d naturally insert an anecdote or personal 
characteristic which I thought was amus- 
ing or interesting. A few sentences and one 
encounters a bleak wali of unresponsiveness. 
Chill silence and poker faces make you feel 
as if you’d burned down the orphans’ asy- 
lum. This is known as “puttin’ yourself 
forward,” so it didn’t take me long to re- 
treat behind my own iron curtain. Only our 
smali grandchild, with the innate sensitivity 
of childhood, sized up the situation. When 
a grown-up asked her why I never spoke of 
my experiences she replied, “She would, I 
think, if anybody asked her! ” 

Another frustration set by Yermonters 
against overtures of cordiality is the giving 
or taking of friendly advice. Place a problem 
before a Southerner and all during the re¬ 
cital you’re encouraged by little interjec- 
tions of “Now if I were in your place,” or 
“I’ll tell you what Ld do.” But in the land of 
Ethan Allen, unless specifically and for- 
mally requested, any voluntary suggestion 
or opinion is “verboten.” It is a lamentable 
custom and, like the Greeks, Yermonters 
have a word for it: It’s called “pokin’ your 
nose in somebody else’s business.” 

Emily Post tells us it is strictly “top 
drawer” in these informal times to cali 
newly-made friends of our own class and 
age by their first names. But Yermonters, 
eternally self-sufficient, operate under tra- 
ditional etiquette. To illustrate: One of my 
relatives was entertaining a man and his 
wife as house-guests. Curiously I asked why 
she called them “Mr. and Mrs.” “Heavens!” 
she exclaimed, “I couldn’t cali them by 
their first names. Why Ive only known 
them ten years!” 


Politically in Vermont, of course, I stood 
alone. I’d not missed the fact that minę were 
the only hands that applauded Mr. Roose- 
velt at the Main Street cinema. But it wasn’t 
until I attended a luncheon given in my 
honor, and remarked casually that I con- 
sidered F. D. R. a “saviour of humanity” 
that I realized being “on the wrong side” 
in Yermont could arouse witchburning 
hostility. After that naive comment the 
guest-of-honor was as icily ignored as if 
she’d been “the little man who wasn’t 
there.” 

One safe subject in Vermont is the 
weather. That is, providcd you agree that a 
climate limited to July, August and Winter 
is perfection. My first reaction to the snów 
and ice bound village with the temperaturę 
at 30-below was, “My word! You’ve 
brought me to an Alaskan trading post!” 

One thing I can say about Vermont win- 
ters. They take the fear of Hell-fire right 
out of you. Indeed, after a typical winter in 
Vermont it would require the fieryfurnaces 
of the nether regions to thaw you out. Na- 
tives claim to accomplish this defrosted 
condition sometime around the middle of 
July. But by then they are “winter killed!” 

Some of the physical handicaps of yer¬ 
monters are, I believe, attributable to this 
indescribable cold. It seems to me that the 
majority of young people wear spectacles; 
the middle-aged are hardof hearing; there is 
a prevalence of baldness. Is it conceivable 
that the sub-zero wind congeals the eye- 
balls; pierces the ear-drums and freezes up 
the very roots of the hair! 

I have heard that it takes seven years to 
change the entire cellular make-up of our 
bodies. So, too, I believe that it takes a force 
as mighty as Naturę to transform a South¬ 
erner into a ‘Damn Yankee.’ I only know 
that on my first visit home after seven 
years in Vermont I wrote my husband as 
follows: 

“Conversion complete. Vermont draws 
me as an enchanted land. I long for the first 
winter snowfall with its heartpiercing blue 
shadows; the days of lacquered sunlight; 
Spring’s poignant green; sunset over Lakę 
Champlain with its muted colors and mys- 
tical silence. Also I miss my friends in Ver- 
mont. Their innate kindness, nobility and 
selflessness when trouble strikes at a neigh- 
bor. Their ability to stand alone ifnecessary, 
without props to ego or vanity. Their indus- 
try at getting on with the job; their reluc- 
tance to ‘poke their nose in the other fel- 
low’s business’ and most of all their willing- 
ness to let you do ‘as you’re a mind to. 

“Pm not even insulted when friends here 
in the South accuse me of turning into a 
‘Damn Yankee.’ When they rave about me 
I wonder if it is, after all, sincere and tell 
them to lay off the ‘gush.’ I now consider 
it a sound economy that contributes S50.000 
to a hospital drive but vetoes $50. for a hat! 
However, with lynching still in order down 
here, what I haven’t told them is that dur¬ 
ing the last primary in Vermont I scratched 
the De??iocratic ticket!” End 
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By HAYDN PEARSON 

S tonewalls are the crosswork stitch- 
ing on the landscape quilt. Since men 
ceased their nomadic wanderings and 
settled down to homes in a fixed locality, 
they have used materials at hand to make 
their boundaries. Weather-furrowed, 
lichen-etched stonewalls ramble along 
beside quiet country roads. They curve 
around the contours of hills; they run 
along the edges of river-traversed valleys. 
They dip down to shadowy ravines where 
silvergray, splintery plank bridges span 
pebble-bottomed brooks. They circle 
meadow-mowings and twist around ir- 
regular upland fields. They meander over 
upland pasture heights and wind casually 
around the ledge-laced shoulders of Iow 
mountains. 

Long years ago pioneers left the Coastal 
towns and followed Indian trails along 
river valleys and over the plateaus. 
Experience along the coastline had al- 
ready taught them the formula of a good 
farm: meadow land for hay, sidehill 
fields for grain and uplands for pasture. 
1 hese three points, together with a 
dependable spring for brook, determined 
the location where men felled trees, 
erected log cabin homes and barns, and 
planted their first crops of corn and wheat 
among charred stumps. 

In early Vermont, “making land” in- 
volved morę than clearing favorable soil 
spots of trees. When the last glacier 
disintegrated some 25,000 years ago it 
left countless granite Stones scattercd 
over the land. From the size of a marble 
to the size of a spring house they dotted 
fields and hillsides. Not only were they 
on the surface, but they were thick be- 
neath the sod of wild grasses and the 
leafmold carpet of the woods. 

Ihus it was that building stonewalls 
became a major mattcr. Untold thousands 
of miles were built between 1700 and 
1850. Millions of the Stones are piled in 
great sprawling heaps in fence corners. 


There were too many for the needed 
boundaries. And each spring as country- 
men plowed their fields, each year as 
they “madę” a new piece for crop or 
pasture, morę rocks had to be handled 
and discarded. 

There are men and women in cities 
today who recall the tales told by grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers of wali 
building long ago. Two kinds of walls 
were built. The first and morę common 
was the kind you see today along the 
roads, along lanes leading to pastures and 
circling the fields. The bigger rocks were 
placed on the ground; on these were piled 
smaller rocks. It is difficult to give an 
accurate estimate of average height, but 
probably the typical wali was approxi- 
mately three feet high. There was an 
axiom long years ago in the Northeast 
that two men with a yoke of oxen and a 
stoneboat could build a rod a day of this 
type of wali. On level ground and with 
rocks nearby this figurę could be bettered; 
on steep and craggy hillsides, eight or 10 
feet was a good day’s work. 

The other type of wali was a different 
matter. A trench was dug to a depth of 
three feet or morę so that the big founda- 
tion stones would be below the frostline. 
Then additional layers of carefully 
selected stones were added. Each stone 
was painstakingly chinked firmly into its 
place with smaller stones. It was dry 
wali masonry that required a high degree 
of skill and patient, unhurried craftsman- 
ship. These are the old, moss-etched 
walls one sees today round barnyards, 
garden spots and old yillage pounds. Years 
ago walls of this type were also built 
around cemeteries beside white-spired 
churches. You will see them circling a 
school yard or around a town hall in 
a little, one-street town where elms form 
a canopy over a peaceful Street. There 
were certain men in each community 
who achieved morę than local reputation 
for their craftsmanship in building walls. 

Years ago a young lad of a dozen sum- 


mers was helping an old man build a 
section of wali on a sidehill slope of a 
farmyard. 1 he old man could tell tales 
of his grandfarhcr’s expcriences before 
the War of 1812. for almost two ccnturies 
the men of the family had bccn famous 
wali builders. Old Ben was the last of the 
linę, but he was not unduly cast down. 
“ I he era of wall-building is donc,” he 
said. “Here and there a man, like your 
father, will want a short stretch built for 
a special reason. But no longer will walls 
be built as they were in the past. No morę 
will farmers demand frostproof walls 
around barnyards and gardens.” 

One memory comes back through the 
years. We had dug the trench deep and 
wide. Slowly the vvall rosę. The old man 
was very particular about each rock and 
chinking piece. To an impatient lad, the 
old craftsman was unconscionably slow. 
The idea of chinking rocks below the 
scil surface was particularly tiresome and 
irksome. “Who’s going to know if these 
are chinked or not?” was a boy’s question. 
The old man’s astonishment was genuine 
as he peered over his spectacles. “Why,” 
he said, “I will—and so will you.” 

Now the ancient walls drowse patiently 
through the cycling seasons. Over them 
lean alders and birches, pines and maples. 
Violets and wake robins hołd their blues 
and reds to the spring sun beside the gray 
stones; in autumn the spikes of goldenrod 
and nodding wild asters reflect the glory 
of the season. Wbodchucks and chip- 
munks dig their long twisting tunnels 
beneath the walls; bob whites and pheas- 
ants build their nests in the grasses and 
weeds. 

When the stirring promise of March 
rouses a winter-sleepy land from its time 
of deep rest and Iow pulse, partridges sit 
on the walls and send their reverberating, 
staccato drumrolls echoing over the 
countryside. In summer song sparrows 
perch on the weathered stones and toss 
rollicking arias to the world. On warm, 
humid evenings whippoorwills use the 
wali by the foot of the garden and throw 
their elear poignant calls through the 
darkness. Here and there where frost 
has heaved stones to the ground, the 
foxes, coon and deer use the gaps as they 
go on their appointed rounds. 

The old walls know the blizzards of 
winter and the heat of summer. Patiently 
they rest through the generations of time. 
They have a message for him who looks 
to the countryside for respite from the 
frettings of a fevered world. For centuries 
to come they will remain—granite-linked 
chains-memorials to the time when 
pioneers built a new nation from the 
wilderness. End 
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CHILDREN from all colors and creeds share the thrill of outdoor living and the hope oj successful correction of their handicap . 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN LEARN TO PLAY . . . Cant' d. from page y . 


awaycrutch or brace are no less cheerful. 
Many direct their energies into acquiring 
practical skills or formal education. Some 
former campers have found encourage- 
ment and ambition to go on to college and 
later become established in professional 
fields. One boy, a victim of polio, became 
a consulting engineer with the General 
Electric Company. 

Each spring for twenty years letters of 
application from disabled boys and girls 
have arrived at Thorpe Camp. Always 
there are new inquiries from young hope- 
fuls who crave adventures in camping 
which cannot be obtained in most cases 
with slcnder family resources. The chil- 
dren come in ever greater numbers and 
somehow funds are found for their care. 
New friends throughout Vermont and be- 
yond its borders become acquainted with 
the work and send in gifts for a share in it. 

The seasons have clocked their courses 
until, in this year of 1948, another spring- 
time is erasing winters drab etchings. 
Once morę the hammers ring their echoes 


off the steep slopes of Mt. Cape LookofF, 
huge shoulder of the Green Mountains 
towering above the camp. The saws sing 
out their high pitched notes in timber and 
board. For a beautiful new building of 
stone and wood is rising on a commanding 
site between the two caraps. Generously 
proportioned, sturdily built, appealing in 
design, it is the new Elks dining hall and 
reereation building. Here 150 children 
and their leaders may sit down to meals 
in a long, airy, pine paneled room. And 
when the evening programs occur, what 
gatherings will there be in the large base- 
ment rumpus room; what plays, skits and 
musicals on the real stage; what motion 
picture shows, stunts, bazaars, storytell- 
ing and songfests before the huge stone 
fireplace. 

But for those who find spiritual fulfill- 
ment in magnificent natural scenery, why, 
look in any direction from this building 
and see long mountain ranges tossing 
their pcaks into the blue, or broad, deep 
yalleys nested one beyond the other in the 


cuplike hills until, way out there, morę 
mountain giants loom shadowy and re- 
mote on the far horizon. 

Yes, the little crippled folks will be 
back again in June when the warm smiles 
of spring excite the tiny wind sprites to 
dance their way across the waving grass 
fields. There will be the usual bustle and 
activity, the braggadocio of the older 
campers trying to impress the freshmen, 
the inspection of and exclaiming over the 
new dining hall and kitchen, the first ses- 
sions with the camp nurse, the first bugle 
calls at day’s end. 

And over it all will shine the softening 
radiance of a kindling sunset, now riotous 
with color, now slowly subsiding in 
peaceful serenity. Who can say—who 
knows but Walter Thorpe is gazing off 
there to the west at his beloved view, 
smiling gently the while in a glow of sat- 
isfaction at the fulfiilment of a dream 
which no longer is a figment of the imag- 
ination, but a solid living memoriał here 
on the hilltop. End 
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Flash news reporting demands poste hastę printing which would be impossible withmt the 
linotype . Yet sonie advertising still must be set by hand , as was the entire paper in 1848. 


FREE PRESS... Confd. from page 21 
Free Press about ten years after its birth. 

Now began the era of the Benedicts, 
father and son, whose influence on Free 
Press policy and management, was to 
extend over a period of 54 years. 

George Wyllys Benedict was a pro- 
fessor at the University of Vermont, 
when he bought the Free Press from 
Ciarkę in 1853. Still a smali sized paper of 
four pages, containing half a column of 
generał and local news, a column of 
editorial matter, about 100 words of 
telegraphic news, one page of reading 
matter, the remaining 15 columns were 
advertising. 

The Benedicts enlarged the size of the 
daily paper, and continued to publish a 
weekly paper as well. They installed the 
first power press to be used in the city, 
possibly the first in the State, the motive 
power being a stout Irishman, succeeded 
later by a steam engine. 

George Grenville Benedict enlisted in 
the Civil War and carried the Free Press 
to the front lines. His letters were pub- 
lished in the paper and later bound to- 
gether in a volume. Shortly after his 
return to Burlington, he assumed the 
duties of editorship, and remained actively 
connected with the paper until his death 
in 1907, at the age of 81. 

G. G. Benedict was a man of letters, 
an historian and a strong writer. His 
editorials reflected his own personal 
opinions on political and ethical subjects. 
During his regime, the Free Press was 
invariably included in the list of 100 best 
United States newspapers. 


Last of the old-fashioned joumalists, 
G. G. Benedict was also last of those 
associated with the Free Press to seek 
public office. Nonę who followed, with 
but one exception, were to seek or hołd 
political office. 

Back in 1868, the Burlington Free Press 
was merged with Ciarkę’s Burlington 
Times , and the Burlington Free Press 
Association was formed. Morning and 
evening editions were published as well 
as the weekly paper, but in 1882, the 
evening publication was discontinued. 

A milestone in the history of the paper 
was the installation of three linotype 
machines in 1895, the first in the State. 

During the Spanish-American War in 
1898, a Sunday edition was issued, for 
Burlington, whose sons were at the front, 
was gripped in a wave of patriotic fervor. 
Special delivery arrangements, in the form 
of five horse-drawn buggies, were madę, 
in order that the public might be kept 
informed. 

Three men came into the Free Press 
offices in the years 1884-1890, who were 
to hołd important positions at a later datę. 

In 1884, John L. Southwick joined the 
Staff. He became managing editor and was 
chief editorial writer for many years. His 
editorials were at first scrappy and ex- 
haustive in their treatment of the problems 
of the day. Later, as he gained maturity 
and depth, his writing became morę 
interpretative. 

Walter B. Gates joined the Free Press 
Staff in 1887, as a reporter. He later 
became city editor where he served for 
nearly 50 years before his death in 1938. 


In 1890 Willard B. Howe joined the 
Free Press, eventually to become business 
manager. In 1897, he bought out the 
controlling interest in the paper from the 
Benedict family. Under his able leader- 
ship, the Free Press was put on a firm 
financial basis. 

His son, David W. Howe, has sińce 
1921 been connected with the paper. As 
business manager and treasurer of the 
Free Press Association, Dave Howe has 
for some years been active in national and 
regional publisher associations. He is 
president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, whose 800 mem- 
bers include over 85 percent of the coun¬ 
try^ daily circulation. 

The editorial page today, under Ed¬ 
ward F. Grane, carries thoughtful in- 
terpretations of national, State and local 
issues. He has been connected with the 
paper for about 29 years, the last 16 of 
which he has held the position of chief 
editorial writer. 

The reading public of northern Ver- 
mont regards the Burlington Free Press 
as an example of straight thinking, and a 
paper to be depended upon for putting 
the facts, well digested, before them. 

There is little humor in the Free Press , 
unless it be the tongue-in-cheek variety 
for which Vermonters are known. There 
is however, hidden humor in the news 
columns of some 86 smali towns, appear- 
ing regularly in the paper. Items are 
collected by approximately 140 corres- 
pondents, zealous reporters, who cover 
every matter of interest—whether it is 
Farmer Green’s boy home from college 
over the holidays, 01 Farmer Brown’s 
freshening co w. 

During its century and morę of exist- 
ence, the Free Press has endeavored to 
observe those proprieties of decency, 
dignity and fidelity which make it a 
welcome guest in morę than 24,000 homes. 
The publishing of such a newspaper for 
120 years is no mean achievement. 

End 


Edward F. Crane, Managing Editor , runs 
the editorial page , reąuiring a heap of reading. 
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Clean Villages . . . Country Greenery 

This summer wend your way to a rural 
land of charm where at every turn intimate 
scenes of beauty form a restful background 
for unspoiled and uncrowded vacations. 

\ This is the VEItMONT SCENE in summer. 
For a preview, send for FREE VACATION 
\ BOOK—a color-pictorial feast of rural 
\\ loveliness, “Unspoiled Vermont”. 

\ \ Write: DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

'IZ' V \ Room V, State House / 

X. Montpelier, Yermont / / 
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